Big League’ $ Opening Day—April 19 


See cover story, page ;. 








THE FORD “FEEL” STARTS, 
JOHNNIE, WHEN YOU PUSH THIS BUTTON. 


FEEL THAT “EQUA-POISE” POWER. AND YOU GET 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF 100 H.P. V-8 
OR 95 H.P. SIX! 











FORD RIDES OVER THIS 
UNUSUALLY ROUGH ROAD! 


JOHNNIE: soy: ms WONDERFUL! 


Al drives the new Ford over the fomous 
“Belgion Block” section of the Ford test 
track to show how Ford's “Hydro-Coil” 
Front Springs and “Poro-Fiex" Reor 
Springs sock up the bumps! 








FEEL HOW STEADY THE FORD 
1S ON CURVES—THERE'S NO 
SWAY EVEN IN THIS WIND! 


FEEL HOW SMOOTHLY THE FORD 
STOPS WHEN | TOUCH THOSE 
“MAGIC ACTION” KING-SIZE BRAKES. 


THEY'RE 35% EASIER ACTING, TOO! 


The reason Ford brakes are 35% easier 
acting is Ford's “Magic Action” principle. 
Part of the car's forward motion is used 
for extra stopping power! 


Ford's lower center of gravity greatly increases roadability 
as Al shows Johnnie on the high speed Ford test track. 














' NOW, HOW DO YOU LIKE 
A THE “FEEL” OF THE WHEEL, JOHNNIE? 





iT STEERS LIKE A BREEZE— 
1! COULD HOLD IT WITH ONE FINGER! 


ALWAYS DRIVE WITH ¥ 


BOTH HANDS! 


FOR SAFETY, JOHNNIE, THE FORD BODY 

IS A “LIFEGUARD” BODY OF HEAVY GAUGE 
STEEL. ACTUALLY THE BODY AND FRAME 
STRUCTURE IS 59% MORE RIGID! 


YOU SAID IT, 
MR. ESPER. 
FORD'S SOLID! 








~ 
ake the wheel — try :\the new Ford “Feel” 


White side woll twes optional of extro cost. 








Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “How to 
be an Expert Driver.” Use post card or clip this coupon. 
FORD MOTOR CO., 2903 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


New, Easy Way 
to be an 


EXPERT 
DRIVER! 





(Please print plainly) 
Street 





City State 
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The Republic of Israel’s outline is 
taking final shape. With United Na- 
tions help, Israel and six Arab neigh- 
bors have signed armistices. 

These neighbors are: Trans-]or- 
dan, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
Lebanon, and Yemen. They and 
Israel have agreed to end their 
boundary quarrels and the fighting 
in Palestine. 

Early this month Trans-Jordan 

and Israel signed an _ armistice. 
Trans-Jordan is the strongest of the 
Arab League countries. The armis- 
tice was signed after 33 days of 
talks on the Mediterranean island of 
Rhodes. Dr. Ralph Bunche of the 
U. N. was in charge of the peace 
talks. (See Junior Scholastic, March 
16. ) 
. The armistice between Trans-]or- 
dan and Israel says both countries 
agree not to attack each other by 
land, sea or air. Both countries also 
agree to exchange small areas of ter- 
ritory. Here are some other things 
they agree to: 

1. Both will reduce the size of 


Grasshoppers don't like much 
rain. It beats their young into the 
ground and buries them. Heavy 
| rains drown older grasshoppers. So 
grasshoppers like dry states such as 
Montana and Wyoming. 
| Millions of grasshoppers live in a 
1,500,000 acre area in Montana and 
Wyoming. Last year they ate almost 
all the pasture grass in this area. 
Ranchers had to move 60,000 cattle 
into other areas to keep them from 
starving. 





This summer our Government's 
soil scientists expect another grass- 
hopper attack. This is why: 

‘Hoppers lay their eggs under- 
| ground in the fall. The eggs hatch in 
| late spring. By summer the young 

‘hoppers are full grown. 

Full grown “hoppers endanger our 
| crops when too many live in one 
| area. One or two “hoppers to a 
square yard of soil do not harm our 
crops. Then ‘hoppers are helpful. 
They eat other crop-destroying in- 
sects and serve as food for hungry 
birds. 

But 10 or more ‘hoppers to a 
| square yard of soil means there is 





Israel Signs Armistice with Trans-Jordan 





their armies at the Trans-Jordan and 
Israel borders. 

2. Both will be allowed to use the 
railroad and highways between the 
cities of Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. 

Syria is the only Arab League 
country that has not yet signed an 
armistice with Israel. Egypt signed 
one last month. Lebanon signed one 
in February. Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and 
Yemen accepted the terms in Trans- 
Jordan's armistice. 

With the U. N.’s help, representa- 
tives of Israel and Syria are expected 
to sign an armistice soon. 

Syria has a new government. The 
old one was overthrown recently by 
the Syrian Army. The new Syrian 
government wants to continue peace 
talks with Israel. 

As this issue of Junior Scholastic 
goes to press, the U. N. General 
Assembly is getting ready to vote 
on admitting Israel to the U.N. 
U.N. officials are so sure Israel will 
be admitted that they have put up a 
flagpole for it. If admitted, Israel will 
be the 59th U. N. member. 


Hoards of Grasshoppers Threaten Western States 


danger of an attack. Government sci- 
entists recently tested parts of the 
soil in Montana and Wyoming. They 
found 20 to 35 "hoppers or eggs in 
each square yard. Some soil had 30 
to 50 ‘hoppers or eggs in every 
square foot. 

When these ‘hoppers are full 
grown they will attack our crops. 

To protect crops our Government 
will rain poison on the “hoppers in 
Montana and Wyoming. The poison 
will be dropped from a C-47 trans- 
port plane and six smaller planes. 
Army weapon carriers also will scat- 
ter the poison. 

The poison attack will begin in 
June, during the *hoppers’ hatching 
period, and will last 45 days. The 
poison attack will be called “Task. 
Force Zero-Zero” and will cost 
$1,000,000. 

If Task Force Zero-Zero doesn't 
kill the "hoppers, they are expected 
to spread over 30,000,000 acres in 
neighboring western states. The 
Government has warned farmers in~ 
24 other western states also to pre- 
pare for a large grasshopper attack 
this summer. 











« George Hubbard Clapp, 90, a 
founder of the Aluminum Company 
of America, died in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, on March 31. Mr. Clapp 
was for many years an adviser and 
director of Scholastic Magazines. 

Born in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Clapp attended a college that is 
now the University of Pittsburgh. 
He was graduated from college with 
highest honors in 1877. 

After finishing college, Mr. Clapp 
worked in a machine shop for about 
two years. Then he worked as a 
chemist for four years. During these 
years, Mr. Clapp decided he wanted 
his own chemical testing laboratory. 
In 1883, when he was 24 years old, 
Mr. Clapp opened his own labora- 
tory with a partner, Captain Alfred 
E. Hunt. 

During these years, many scien- 
tists were trying to find a way of ex- 
tracting aluminum ore from bauxite. 
In 1886, a young U. S. scientist, 
Charles M. Hall, discovered an inex- 
pensive way of extracting aluminum 
ore. 

Mr. Clapp and Captain Hunt met 
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George H. Clapp Dies 


Mr. Hall. Later, the three men 
formed a company called the Pitts- 
burgh Reduction Co. This com- 
pany became the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. Mr. Clapp was its 
first treasurer, then secretary, and 
vice-president. For many years he 
also was one of its important advis- 
ers and directors. 

He was active in community and 
school affairs. He gave money gen- 
erously to many worthy causes. 

But not many people knew the 
name George Hubbard Clapp. He 
worked quietly. He served and 
helped his fellow men quietly. Yet 
he was one of the important build- 
ers of America. Today the U. S.” 
leads the world in the making of 
aluminum. products for homes and 
factories. 

Mr. Clapp believed that education 
would preserve our democracy. He 
helped Scholastic grow into a group 
of national magazines for schools. 
He remained interested in school 
problems all his life. 

He did his share to preserve our 
democracy. 


Official U. S. Navy photograph 


U. S. NAVY BLIMP lands on the carrier U. S. S. Sicily during recent Caribbean 
maneuvers. Our Navy has increased the range and usefulness of blimps in 
anti-submarine work by basing them on carriers. During maneuvers, the 
airships rearmed, refueled, and took on more food and fresh crews twice daily 
from the deck of the carrier. Here a blimp is being guided in by landing officer. 
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Our cover picture this week shows 
a play at the plate in an important 
game of the 1948 baseball season— 
the last battle between the Boston 
Red Sox and the New York Yankees. 

The play shows Red Sox shortstop 
Vern Stephens sliding home safely 
past Yankee catcher Charlie Silvera 
in a 3rd inning Red Sox rally. Um- 
pire Ed Rommel, palm down, is call- 
ing Stephens safe. Rooting him 
home are Ted Williams, No. 9, and 
Stan Spence, No. 2. 

“Play Ball” echoed throughout the 
U. S. this week as the Major Leagues 
opened their 1949 season on April 
19. The Philadelphia Athletics and 
Washington Senators were sched- 
uled to tangle a day earlier in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


—Photo from Boston Daily Record 
by International News Photo 


Whale Is Delicious 


“Whale is delicious.” So say Nor- 
wegians, who make whipped cream, 
flavoring for sherbets, and steaks 
from whales. ~ 

They also make cosmetics, fertili- 
zer, mattress stuffing, brushes, and 
umbrella and cane handles from 
whales. Whale oil is used to make 
lamp fuel, margarine, glycerine, and 
leather dressing. 

Norway produces about 175,000 
tons of oil from the 12,000 whales it 
catches every year. Norway has 10 
floating whale factories—more than 
any other country in the world. A 
floating whale factory is a squadron 
of boats. Some have equipment for 
stripping whales at sea. Others are 
mounted with harpoon guns. 

A Norwegian whaler, Sven Foyn, 
invented the harpoon gun in 1868. 
The gun shoots a harpoon loaded 
with a smal] bomb that explodes 
when the whale is hit. The whale is 
killed instantly. 

Norway has led the world in 
catching whales since the whale gun 
was invented. Before then whales 
were hard to catch. Harpoons were 
thrown by hand from the prow* of 
a small whaleboat. The harpoons 
would not kill the whale instantly. 

Many times the whale would 
thrash the sea with his mighty 
flukes*, break free, and escape. 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 








State of the Union 


U.S. Plans More 
Forest Conservation 


Wood has thousands of uses. It is 
sed to build homes, furniture, rail- 
oad ties, ships, and piers. It is used 
to make paper, rayon, film, baseball 
ats, Wagons, sausage casings, tur- 
entine, plastics, and so on. 

Where does all this wood come 
om? 
the 460,000,000 
cres of high-grade forest land in the 
U. S. This may seem like a plentiful 
ipply, but our forests are really 
lwindling. Once there were more 
than 820,000,000 acres of high-grade 
forest land in the U. S. 

Early settlers at Plymouth Colony 
knew how important forests are to a 
ountry. In 1626 they passed a law 
vhich forbade a man to chop down 
1 tree unless he had the governor's 
ermission. 


FORESTS WASTED 


But few such laws were passed in 
the rest of our land as more and 
iore settlers arrived—and more and 
ore trees were cut down. During 
the 1700s and 1800s many acres of 
high-grade forest land were wasted. 
Our ancestors acted as. though we 
ever would run out of forests. 
Our forests grew smaller 
naller. 
Dwindling forests mean dwindling 
atural resources such as wildlife, 
ood, drinking water, and topsoil. 
Forests provide a home for animals. 
Forests absorb and: store water 
om heavy rainfalls in underground 
itural reservoirs. This helps keep 
nning water from washing away 
ur topsoil. 
Since the 1890s our Government 
is passed laws to conserve our for- 
sts. It also has created more than 
\60 national forests in 42 states and 
U.S. territories. This is how the 
itional forests help conserve our 
tural resources: 
|. Protection. The U. S. Forest 
rvice takes good care of our na- 
nal forests. It tries to protect 
iem from fires, bark-nibbling ani- 
ils, and insects. Fire has destroyed 


It comes from 


and 





millions of acres of our best forest 
land. 

2. Seientifie care. The Service 
plants seedlings (young trees) to re- 
place trees that have been cut down. 
Replanting helps keep forests from 
dwindling. The Service uses the best 
equipment for transporting timber 
out of the forests. It takes care of the 
plants, wildlife, and water supply in 
the forests. 

But our Federal and state 
ernments manage only about 190.- 
000,000 acres of our high-grade for- 
est lands. About 270,000,000 acres 
are held by about 4,000,000 small 
farmers or land-owners. 

Many of these people take good 
care of their trees. They try to pro- 
tect them from fire, animals, and in- 
sects. They plant new trees for the 
ones they have cut down. They treat 
their trees like a valuable crop. 

Some forest land owners are not 
careful. And they do not bother to 
plant seedlings. They treat their for- 
est land like a gold mine—taking out 
but never putting back. 


gov- 
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Other owners waste their forests 
by never cutting trees. This means 
the wood cannot be put to use build- 
ing homes and other things we need. 

Our Government says more must 
be done to conserve and make use of 
our forests. 

President Truman wants the U. S. 
to control the care and cutting of 
trees in privately owned forest lands. 
This means the U. S. Forest Service 
would inspect these forests. The 
Service would plant new trees to re- 
place those cut down. 


OTHER HELP 


Here are other ways our Govern- 
ment wants to help take care of our 
privately owned forest lands: 

1. It would lend owners of forest 
land money to buy new equipment 
needed for the care of trees. The 
money also could be used for cutting 
and shipping timber. This means 
more owners could afford to cut 
their trees and supply the U. S. with 
more wood. 

2. The U. S. Forest Service would 
tell the forest owners how best to 
protect trees. It would show them 
the latest and most scientific ways of 
looking after the natural resources 
in the forests. 


Some private forest owners oppose 
the Government's plan. They say the 
Government 
many forests. 


already controls too 





Wide World 


Every year more U. S. trees are destroyed by fire than we harvest for wood. 
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OW are these four things 
ag alike: a Panama hat, a choc- 

olate bar, a button, and a 
model airplane kit? 

Give up? Well, here’s the answer: 

Each of these things may be made 
from a product of Ecuador, a small 
country lying between Colombia 
and Peru on the Pacific coast of 
South America. 

You can probably fool most of 
your friends with just one part of 
this riddle. Ask them, “Where do 
Panama hats come from?” 

“What a dumb question!” they'll 
say. “That's like asking, “Where do 
Brazil nuts come from?’ ” 

But they'll be wrong. Here is the 
story of how Panama hats got. their 
name. 


HAT TREE 


For many years the people of 
Ecuador have made hats of palm- 
leaf straw. 

Before the days of the Panama Ca- 
nal, Ecuador used to ship its hats to 
Panama. There the hats could be 
loaded on ships heading east and 
ships heading west. That way, Ecua- 








ECUADOR 


dor could ship hats to the east with- 
out having to send them on the long, 
dangerous voyage around Cape 
Horn. Many other American nations 
also used Panama this way. 

Now around 1849, many men from 
the eastern U. S. were crossing 
Panama on their way to seek gold 
in California. The gold seekers saw 
the hats from Ecuador, thought they 
were made in Panama, and started 
calling them “Panama hats.” The 
name has stuck ever since—although 
Ecuador is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of these hats, and China is 
second. 

Ecuadorians make Panama hats 
from the fan-shaped leaf of the to- 
quilla (toh-KEE-yah) palm, which 
grows along their country’s hot, trop- 
ical coast. First they boil the leaves 
in water and then they bleach the 
leaves in sulphur. Ecuador also pro- 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek 


Ecuador, second smallest of the South American republics, lies on the Equator. 
it is about the size of New Mexico, but its population is six times New Mexico's. 


duces the sulphur—from mines near 
volcanoes of the Andes Mountains. 

When the bleached straw has 
been dried, it is ready to be woven 
into hats. Some of it is sent up to 
highland Indian villages. But most 
of it is woven in coastal towns with 
names like Jipijapa (HEE-pee-HAH- 
pah) 

Ecuador’s coast is made up of 
swampy lowlands, tropical jungle. 
and low hills. It is uncomfortabl) 
hot and nowhere near as pleasant a 
place to live as the cool highlands. 
But. many people live there. Why? 
Because most of Ecuador's products 
grow along the coast. 

Rubber trees, bananas, oranges. 
sugar cane, coconuts, rice, and cacao 
grow in the lowlands. Coffee grows 
on the gentle, lower mountain slopes. 
On the slopes cattle graze. Resources 
such as oil and gold are found there. 


CHOCOLATE TREE 


Of all these products, cacao* is 
perhaps the most important. You 
have probably eaten lots of this ca- 
cao in chocolate bars. 

Some of the cacao trees are raised 
on plantations while others grow 
wild. Flowers grow in clusters out of 
their trunks and branches. Each clus- 
ter produces one rounded pod, seven 
to ten inches long, which looks like 
an acorn squash. 

Inside the tough, leathery rind, 30 
to 40 beans, are lined up neatly in a 
sticky, pink-white pulp. Each inch- 
long bean is picked out by hand. 
Together they are placed in special 
buildings or in baskets lined with 
banana leaves and covered with 
earth. There they are stirred from 
time to time during the 10 or 12 days 
they are left to “sweat,” or ferment*. 

Next the beans are dried in the 
sun and packed in bags for shipping 
to a factory where they are roasted 
and the thin, dried shells are re- 
moved. After this is done, we have 
the reddish-brown bits which are 
crushed and used in making the 
chocolate and cocoa we know. 

Ecuador's button tree is the tagua 
(TAH-gwah) palm. This tree bears 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 
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a nut which is hard and white and 
looks like the ivory we get from 
elephant tusks. The nut, sometimes 
alled “vegetable ivory,” is used to 
ake ornaments as well as some 
kinds of buttons. 


AIRPLANE TREE 


As you may know, your model air- 
lane kit is probably made of balsa, 
he lightest wood there is. It is so 
ght you could lift the trunk of a 
yourself. The 
juick-growing balsa tree is ready 
tor cutting eight years after planting 
but other trees take from 25 to 100 
ears. 

The U. S. gets most of its balsa 
trom Ecuador. Balsa was particular- 

valuable during World War II, 
when it was used in making life 
rafts and in airplane construction. 

Many of these products are sent 
to Ecuador's leading city, Guayaquil 
guy-ah-KEEL) for export. Guaya- 
quil is located 33 miles up the wide 
Guayas (GUY-ahs) River. 

The docks of Guayaquil cover two 
niles of waterfront along the Guayas 
River. They are lined with ships 
waiting to carry Ecuador's products 
down the river to the Pacific Ocean. 
In Guayaquil, Ecuadorians have 
built their sugar refining mills, their 
balsa sawmills, their flour mills con- 
veniently close to the docks. 

Most of the people of Guayaquil 
ind the coastal plain are mestizos 
mehs-TEE-zohs), people with white 
and Indian blood. About 15 per cent 
of them are Negroes. 

About half of all the 3,000,000 
Ecuadorians are Indians who live in 
the highlands of the Andes Moun- 
tains on their own small farms. Oth- 
ers live in villages where they own 
ind tend the land together. They 
raise wheat, corn, barley, potatoes, 
ind beans. 

The potato, their chief crop, was 
first discovered in the highlands of 
Ecuador and Peru where it grew 
vild. Spanish explorers of the 1500s 
arried potato plants back to Europe 
vith them. From there potatoes 
vere carried all over the world. 

The style of Ecuadorian Indian 
lothing varies from one region to 
nother. But every Indian wears a 
poncho (PAHN-choh), a sort of 
ape made from a square piece of 
naterial. Your head goes through a 
hole cut in the middle. If you are a 
Scout or a camper, you may have 
used a rubber poncho. The Indian 
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Workers tying balsa logs into rafts to be floated down to Guayaquil sawmill. 


poncho is made from a beautifully 
woven blanket, bright with many 
colors. It is worn rain or shine. 

The market place is the center of 
each Indian village. The market of 
Otavalo (oh-tah-VAH-loh) is one of 
the best known in Latin America. 

Every Saturday the Otavalo mar- 
ket place is jammed with brightly 
colored cloth and baskets. Stands are 
piled high with fruits and vegeta- 
bles. From miles around Indians 
come to sell their wares. 





Herbert Vanks from Black Star 
To finish Panama hat, loose straw ends 
will be partly woven in, then trimmed. 


The highland Indians are proud of 
Quito, their country’s capital, be- 
cause it is an old Indian city. 

Quito was started by the Quitu 
(KEE-too) Indians hundreds of 
years before the Inca Indians of 
Peru conquered Ecuador in the 
1500s. It is one of the three oldest 
cities in the Americas. [The other 
two are Cuzco (KOOZ-koh) in Peru 
and Tenochtitlan (teh-NOCH-tee- 
TLAHN), now Mexico City, Mexico. } 

One of the interesting things about 
Quito is that it is on the Equator. 
That is why Ecuador bears the name 
it does. “Ecuador” is Spanish for 
“equator.” 

Most people think it is always very 
hot close to the Equator. But Quito’s 
climate is comfortable all year round. 
That is because it is high in the 
mountains. Quito is the second high- 
est capital in the world. (La Paz, 
Bolivia, is the highest. ) 

The mountains in which Quito lies 
are the Andes. They run like a back- 
bone through Ecuador dividing the 
coastal plains of the west from the 
jungle of the east. This jungle area 
is called the Oriente (or-ree-EHN- 
teh), which means “east.” 

The Oriente lies in Peru and Co- 
lombia as well as Ecuador. For a long 
time the three countries could not 
agree on where their boundaries lay 
in the jungle. The quarrel was 
finally settled in 1944. 

(Continued on next page) 


= (Continued from page 7) 


A few Indians live in the eastern 
jungle of Ecuador. There are some 
oil wells, and a little gold and silver 
are mined. But the region has not 
been developed much. 

Although Ecuador is a beautiful 
country, it is not yet so well known 
to tourists from the U. S. as other 
Latin-American countries. But one 
group of North American visitors 
never fails to spend every winter in 
Ecuador. They are birds. North 
American birds like barn swallows, 
scarlet tanagers, and kingbirds head 
for Ecuador in the cold months. 

Ecuador also has many birds of its 
own. More than 1,500 kinds of birds 
are said to be found there. 

And if you're looking for strange 
and wonderful birds and animals, 
you might try Ecuador's Galapagos 
(gah-LAP-ah-gohs) Islands. 

Lying about 600 miles off the Pa- 
cific coast, these islands cover 2,800 
square miles of territory. But they 
are scattered over 23,000 square 
miles of water, an area about the 
size of West Virginia. 

The human population on the 12 
large islands is little more than 1,000 
persons. But the bird and animal 
population is many times as large. 


500-POUND TORTOISES 


Here are found the giant tortoises 
after which the islands are named. 
(Galapago is Spanish for “tortoise.” ) 
Some of these tortoises are more 
than four feet long and weigh over 
500 pounds though a baby tortoise 
weighs 2% ounces at birth. Tortoises 
sometimes live to be more than 200 
years old. 


Cormorants* that cannot fly are 
found in the Galapagos. So are pen- 
guins, which most of us mistakenly 
think live only in the Antarctic. 

Then there is the sea iguana, a 
large lizard that sometimes grows to 
four or five feet in length. It lives 
both on land and in the water. 

The birds of the Galapagos give 
Ecuador a curious treasure—guano 
(GWAH-noh). Guano is bird drop- 
pings, one of the finest fertilizers in 
the world. 

Many scientists find the Galapagos 
a wonderful place to study. One of 
the most famous scientists ever to 
visit the Islands was the naturalist*, 
Charles Darwin. 


® Means word is defined on page 


How We Live in 
ECUADOR 


AMERICA 


ENRIQUE 


By ENRIQUE VASCONES 


LIVE with my parents in Quito, 

capital of the Republic of Ecua- 
dor. Our house is built around two 
courtyards, called “patios.” 

I have no brothers or sisters. I am 
15 years old and in the third year at 
the Colegio Americano. (Colegio 
means “high school.”) It is a private 
school with teachers who come from 
the United States. Many people con- 
sider it the best school in Ecuador. 
Our lessons are taught in both Span- 
ish and English. 

All students at my school take sev- 
eral required courses, such as Eng- 
lish, literature, social studies, gym- 
nastics, mechanical drawing, and 
religious education. Besides these, 
each student chooses several courses 
that will help him in the work he 
wants to do when he gets out of 
school. I want to become a business- 
man. So I chose typewriting and 
shorthand. 

Classes are held Monday to Fri- 
day from 9 to 12 and from 2 to 4. 
Next year I shall have to take some 
military training on Saturday morn- 
ings. 

My school has different kinds of 
clubs which boys may attend after 
school hours. For example, there is 
an English club for boys who want 
to practice English conversation. 
There are also swimming and handi- 


craft clubs. I joined the wood carv- 
ing club. My father has in his library 
a picture frame I made. Some visi- 
tors to our house have said they 
thought it must have been bought in 
an art shop. 

Each morning I get up at 7 o'clock, 
wash and dress. For breakfast, I 
have some fruit, coffee, bread and 
butter. Then I wait for the school 
bus to pick me up. My school is on 
the outskirts of Quito, quite far from 
my home. It consists of several small 
buildings scattered over a large 
campus with beautiful lawns and 
trees. 

We arrive there at 8:30, and soon 
afterwards go to our home room 
where attendance is taken. At 
9 o'clock classes begin. 

The bus takes us home again for 
lunch. We usually have soup, meat, 
potatoes, vegetables, dessert, and 
coffee. I like beef steaks and desserts 
best. 

After lunch I do some homework 
or read until it is time to go back to 
school. Unless it is the day my club 
meets, I go home after school and 
have tea with my mother. Then I 
study, listen to the radio, or read— 
mostly mystery stories in Spanish or 
English—until dinner at 8. Some- 
times friends come to my house to 
study with me. I usually go to bed 
at 9 o'clock. 

On Saturdays and Sundays, I fin- 
ish my homework as early as possible 
in order to have the day free for 
play. I often ride my bicycle through 
the town and the beautiful country- 
side. Sometimes I go swimming or 
play games like basketball. When it 
rains, I play chess or pingpong with 
my friends. Saturday or Sunday aft- 
ernoons I go to the movies. 


My father has a farm near Ibarra, 
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north of Quito. We go there at vaca- 
tion time. It is a five-hour ride by 
train. 

At the-farm, life is very different 
from life in Quito. I usually get up 
at dawn, watch the cows being 
milked, take a swim in a nearby pool, 
and go hunting. 

I havea collection of all kinds of 
ums, including old swords and pis- 
tols. Some of them date from the 
time the Spaniards ruled Ecuador. 

I also like to go horseback riding 
with my friends high up in the 
mountains. Because Quito and Ibar- 
ra are high to begin with (about 
8.500 feet above sea level), I can 
reach really high altitudes with my 
horse. 

Each holiday in Quito, especially 
the religious ones, has a special form 
of celebration. I like best the season 
of “Inocentes,” a religious festival 
which begins on December 28. That 
is when people masquerade. The 
festival ends with a big parade. Last 
year I masqueraded as a pirate and 
rode through the city on a float in 
the parade. But on January 7 it is all 
over, and school begins again. 

My name and address are: En- 
rique Vascones, 1354 Venezuela 
Street, Quito, Ecuador. 


By AMERICA 
GUILLERMINA ENRIQUEZ 


‘4A MERICA Guillermina  Enri- 
quez, a sus ordenes” (ah soos 
OR-deh-nehs ). 

In my country, it is considered bad 
manners to introduce yourself with- 
out adding “a sus ordenes,” which 
means “at your service.” 

My father is a typesetter at one of 
Quito’s newspapers. He works at 
night and sometimes doesn't get 
home till breakfast time. My mother 
does the housework. 

I have two brothers and two sis- 
ters. My older brother Oswaldo, is 
15 years old. He works as an office 
boy. In the evening he studies type- 
writing, shorthand, and accounting. 

My other brother Bolivar and my 
sister Grete are too young to go to 
school. But my sister Edith is 9 and 
goes to the same school I go to. I am 
12 and I am in the sixth and last 
grade of primary school. 

I go to a public school for girls 
six days a week. There is no school 
Sundays or on Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons. 


Next year I will go to a school 
where I can learn to be a teacher. 
This year I am studying arithmetic, 


.. grammar, history and geography. I 


like arithmetic and history best. 

It takes Edith and me 20 minutes 
to walk to school. Classes begin at 
8 o'clock. Once a week, on Wednes- 
day, we take a test on what we have 
learned the week before. 

School is over for the morning at 
a quarter to twelve when we return 
home. Mother gives us a piece of 
fruit to eat while we wait for my 
father to come home for lunch. At 
lunch we usually have some soup 
and a big dish of rice—sometimes 
with meat, sometimes with beans. I 
like aji (ah-HEE) with my rice. Aji 
is a small red pepper which burns 
your mouth like fire. We eat it often 
in Ecuador. 


| HELP AT HOME 


After lunch I help Mother wash 
the dishes and then go back to 
school until 4 o'clock. After school I 
help my mother around the house, 
study, and play with my sisters and 
some friends. We are not allowed to 
play on the street. This is all right 
because most houses in Ecuador 
have big yards to play in. We play 
ball or hide-and-seek. Sometimes we 
make believe we're storekeepers. At 
seven we have dinner and then go 
to bed. 

Being the oldest girl in the family, 
I often have to help Mother with 
the housework. I go to market, 
sweep the rooms, péel potatoes, and 
do other things to help out. 
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Sundays we often go to the big- 
gest park in Quito, where there is a 
playground. Every now and then 
Oswaldo takes me for a ride on his 
bicycle. 

Sometimes, particularly during 
vacations, we take a bus to a lake 
near Quito where we can go swim- 
ming. I go to the movies only once 
or twice a year. 

I like Christmas time best of all. 
Papa Noel, which is what we call 
Santa Claus, brings me toys and 
candy. We have a Christmas tree, 
and Grandmother comes to lunch. 
After lunch we _ visit different 
churches to look at scenes of the 
Manger with the Holy Child and the 
Shepherds. 

I also like carnival time when peo- 
ple throw water at one another. We 
buy small balloons which we fill 
with water and throw at friends and 
passers-by. When the balls land, 
they burst and wet people all over. 
This is forbidden by the police, but 
nobody cares. And, especially on the 
last day of carnival time, you cannot 
walk on the streets without getting 
wet. But it doesn’t really matter. The 
sun usually shines and people soon 
get dry again. 

I would like to hear from U. S. 
boys and girls. My name and address 
are: America Guillermina Enriquez, 
1265 calle 5 de Junio, Quito, Ecua- 
dor. 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowledges the as- 
sistance of Miguel A. Schwind of Quito, Ecuador, 
in obtaining and translating the articles by 
Enrique and America. 





Ps 


School building of Colegio Americano at Quito. 





WORDS TO 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


sinister (SIHN-ihs-tur ). The Latin 
word sinister meant “left” or “on the 
left side.” 

According to an old superstition 
the left side was unlucky. Things 
coming from the left or noticed on 
the left were considered bad omens. 
So sinister, in Latin, also came to 
mean “unlucky” or “bad.” 

In English, sinister has the same 
meanings it had in Latin. But today 
we rarely use sinister to mean “of, or 
on the left side.” Our word sinister 
is used most often to mean “evil” or 
“threatening evil.” 

For example, we say, “The police 
discovered that the sinister figure 
reported lurking about the house 
was only the watchman making his 
rounds.” 


SHADY DOINGS 


[t isn't always what you say that 
counts. It's how you say it. Some 
words are much alike in meaning. 
But one word may be pleasanter or 
clearer than the other, even though 
the meaning in a sentence is the 
same. The difference between the 
two words is called the “shade of 
meaning.” 

Often interesting speech or good 


THE WISE 


writing depends on understanding 
the shade of meaning between two 
words. Let's see how well you can 
tell the shade of meaning between 
words. Read each question below. 
Then underline the more expressive 
word in the answering sentence. 


1. Which sounds more noisy? 

The crowd in the bleachers 
(booed, did not like) the visiting 
boxer. 

2. Which sounds more courte- 
ous? 

( How 
Garvey. 

3. Which sounds more exciting? 

We (tracked, looked for) the 
bear in the woods. 

4. Which sounds more pleased? 

Mother (smiled, showed) her ap- 
proval when Mary offered to do the 
dishes. 

5. Which sounds more fright- 
ening? 

The wind (howls, blows) through 
the broken windows of the haunted 
house. 


do you do, hi ya), Dr. 





S*T-A-R-RE-D W-0-R-D-S 


ferment (fur-MENT). Verb. To un- 
dergo a chemical change. This change 
is called fermentation. Yeasts, molds, 
bacteria, or enzymes cause chemical 
changes in the form, smell, or taste of 
many things. For example, when milk 
ferments it turns sour. When cide 
ferments it turns into vinegar. Coffee 
and cacao beans are allowed to ferment 
to help remove wastes. 

cacao (kah-KAY-oh). Noun. A tree 
from which we get the fruit used for 
making cocoa. The tree grows mainly 
in Ecuador, Brazil, the West Indies, 
Ceylon, and West Africa. 

cormorant (KORE-moh-runt). A sea 
bird, related to the pelican, which 
catches fish under water. 

In China, cormorants are trained to 
catch fish for men. The cormorants are’ 


tied to poles. Collars are fastened 
around the birds’ necks. The “live” 
fishing poles are pointed out over the 
water—and the cormorants dive for fish. 
The collars prevent the birds from 
swallowing large fish. Later, the collar 
is removed, and the cormorants fish 
up their own meal. 

Cormorants are big eaters. A selfish, 
greedy person sometimes is called a 
cormorant. 

fluke (flook. Pronounce oo as in 
food.) Noun. Either half of the tri- 
angular tail of a whale. 

Fluke has other meanings, too. A 
fluke is the name of a fish and the name 
of a worm. It is the anchor tip that 
hooks in the ground. A fluke is also 
the barbed point of a lance, harpoon, 
or arrow. 

prow (prou. Pronounce ou as in out.) 
Noun. The front end, or bow, of a 
boat. 

naturalist (NAT-u-rul-ist). Noun. A 
scientist who studies plants or animals. 


Junior Writers 


Ahoy 


I like the sound of a flapping sail, 
A gust of wind with a mournful wail, 
The sound of water splashing past. 
The cry of a sea gull perched on the 
mast, 
The gay “Ahoy” from a passing yaw, 
The salute of a ferry a long way off, 
Clanging bell buovs rocking back and 
forth, 
The swish of the jib as it’s lowered 
down, 
The squeak of the mains’l securely 
bound, 
The splash of the anchor rushing into 
the foam, 
The dip of the oars hurrying home. 
Lucia Balestrini, Grade 9 
Robert E. Fitch High School, 


Poquonnock Bridge, Conn 
Teacher, Catherine Deviney 


Sunday Morning 


The sun of early spring rises like a 
fiery. ball on New Jersey’s countryside 
sending up little swirls of mist. With it 
can be seen nature’s subjects going 
about their early morning activities 
The robin is busy wrestling with a 
worm. Other birds are sending their 
songs out to the breezes and showing 
off their plumage while their more 
soberly attired wives take care of home 
affairs. The cottontail rabbit hops mer 
rily along, stopping now and again to 
nibble on a sprig of clover or other 
foliage. The squirrel sits with ears 
cocked, eating a delicious walnut and 
making enough noise about it, too. His 
strong hindquarters are ready to pro 
pel him, like a gray comet with 
plumed tail, up the nearest tree at th 
slightest hint of danger. 

The morning solitude is shattered a 
a barking hound joyously gives chas: 
to an elusive fox who is not so joyous 
The fox, however, easily shakes off his 
overzealous tormentor, and peace re 
turns to the countrvside. A bullfrog it 
a nearby stagnant pool suns himself o1 
a rock. Giving now and then a con 
tented “ker-chug,” he flicks out his 
small tongue and catches an insect on 
its barbed point. A turtle lumbers ou! 
of the water like an amphibious tanh 
and stretches out as best he can to en 
joy some of the sunshine. 

Some of nature’s other subjects, hu 
man beings, stroll lazily along in thei 
best, going to their house of worship 
They too are enjoying the beauty ol 
New Jersey on a_ peaceful Sunda) 
morning. 

Bruce Taylor, Grade 8 


Wardlaw School for Boys, Plainfield, N. J 
Teacher, Mildred S. Little 








Good Pickings 


HE thing about baseball predicting 
Vase drives you mad is the word, 
“IF.” If Tex Hughson and Boo Ferriss 
come through, the Red Sox will be a 
cinch. If Swish Nicholson has a big 
year, the Phillies could finish in the first 
division. If the Pirate veterans have an- 
other good year, Pittsburgh could sneak 
off with the National League flag. If, 
¥, Baws 

The smart thing to do is not to count 
too heavily on “ifs” and rookies. The 
“ifs” seldom happen and only one out 
of every hundred rookies comes 
through. Working on this theory, I 
have picked four out of the last six 
pennant winners—which is way under 
par for the course. 

In the American League, I'm sticking 
to the champs—the Indians. But I’m 
not shouting my pick from the roof- 
tops. Cleveland led the league in 
pitching, batting, fielding, and home 
runs last year, yet finished the season 
in a dead heat with the Red Sox. 

As you may recall, the Sox got off to 
a terrible start. And it wasn’t until June 
that they straightened out. If they had 
just played .500 ball for the first six 
weeks, they would have picked up all 
the marbles. 

I love the Sox in the bats of Wil- 
liams, Stephens, Doerr, Pesky, and Co. 
But I don’t think they can make up for 
Boston’s bad pitching. 


INDIANS AND YANKEES 


The Indians have the soundest club 
in baseball. They have a flashy infield 
in Boudreau, Gordon, Keltner, and Ver- 
non; a fine outfield; and the best pitch- 
ing staff in either league, with Lemon, 
Feller, Beardon, Gromek, and Wynn on 
the front line. 

The Yankees are a fading ball club. 
Too many veterans. The club is uncer- 
tain around first and third base, and 
has no good all-around catcher. But 
you have to remember that the Yan- 
kees, with all their failings, finished 
only 2% games out of first place last 
season. If pitchers Joe Page and Spec 
Shea had come through as they did in 
1947, the Yankees would have copped 
the flag. But there’s that if again. 

For fourth place, I'm picking the 
Athletics. The A’s are strictly a good- 
field, poor-hit team. They have a flock 
ef good pitchers and a tight infield, but 
they can’t hurt you with the bat. I can’t 


see them performing any miracles and 
climbing above fourth place. 

The Tigers were the big disappoint- 
ment of 1948. Except for Hal New- 
houser, their supposedly great pitching 
staff failed pretty badly. To. make it 
worse, Dick Wakefield, the team’s No. 1 
hitter, also flopped. 

The Tigers, however, have two good 
hitters in Hoot Evers and George Kell, 
and the most talked-about rookie in 
John Groth. Husky John hit .340 and 
clouted 30 homers in the International 
League last season, and is expected to 
make the grade in the big leagues. 

If both he and Wakefield have a 
good year, the Tigers will cause plenty 
of trouble. But that infield of theirs just 
won't do, 

The rest of thé American League— 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Washington— 
will go positively nowhere this season. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Now let’s gulp a couple of jumbo- 
sized aspirins and skip over to the Na- 
tional League. Picking a winner in that 
league is about as easy as cleaning your 
nails with a baseball bat. 

I'm not going to stick with the 
champs—Boston—this time. I can’t see 
the Braves repeating. Not with their 
lack of speed and two-man pitching 
staff (Sain and Spahn). 

So here’s a shaky vote for the Dodg- 
ers. The Dodgers have speed to burn, 
plenty of young strong-armed pitchers, 
a flock of fine reserves, and a lot of 
sharp hitters. The club has its weak- 
nesses, of course—no long-ball hitter 
and no first baseman. But I think its 
pitching, speed, and reserves will make 
up for its failings. 

The Cardinals, like the Yankees, are 
an aging club. Their farm system hasn’t 
produced a good young player since 
1945. In Stan Musial, the Cards have 
the brightest star in the league; and a 
hitter like Country Slaughter is always 
an aid and comfort. But the Cards’ 
pitching fell down badly last year, the 





HOW THE TEAMS 
WILL FINISH IN 1949 


American League National League 


1. Cleveland 1. Brooklyn 

2. Boston 2. Boston 

3. New York 3. St. Louis 

4. Philadelphia 4. Philadelphia 
5. Detroit 5. Pittsburgh 
6. St. Louis 6. New York 
7. Chicago 7. Chicago 

8. Washington 8. Cincinnati 











infield is shot, and the catching is pret- 
ty bad. Put ’em in third place. 

The other spot in the first division 
could easily be filled by either the Pi- 
rates, Giants, Phillies, or Cubs. 

The Pirates surprised everybody last 
season by finishing fourth. But I don’t 
look for them to repeat. The club is too 
old for my taste. Its pitching staff is 
made up mostly of cast-offs from other 
teams, and I can’t see them having an- 
other good year. 

On the credit side are Ralph Kiner’s 
big bat, a great young shortstop (Ro- 
jek), and a fine pitcher (Chesnes). 

I sort of go for the Phillies. That's 
why I’m picking them for fourth. In 
Robin Roberts and Curt Simmons, they 
have two up-and-coming pitchers; and 
they also have two good young outfield- 
ers in Richie Ashburn and John Blat- 
nik; a steady long ball clouter in Del 
Ennis; and a good first baseman in Ed- 
die Waitkus, traded from the Cubs. 

The Giants? I’ve given up on them. 
They still have a raft of home-run slug- 
gers, but the team is painfully slow 
and has only one good pitcher (Larry 
Jansen). 

Sid Gordon should really come into 
his own as a homer hitter this year, and 
Johnny Mize (if he isn’t traded) should 
continue to spell “murder” with his bat. 
But the Giants have no all-around class. 
Ditto the Cubs and Reds. 


HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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& small girl ivoking out of the win- 
dow at the moon said, “Oh, Mother! 
Look at the pretty moon.” 

“Yes, dear, it’s a full 
mother replied 

“But, Mother, what is it full 
puzzled the small girl. 


Donne Rae Thigpin, Broxton (Gs.) BE. 8. 


moon, her 


of?” 


Short Version 


Teacher: “Mary, this composition on 
milk» was supposed to be two pages 
long. Yours is only half a page.” 

Mary: “But I wrote about condensed 
milk.” 


Joyce Lexa, East St. Louls, Ill 


No Foresight 
Willie: “How did you 
arm?” 
Martin: “See that back step?” 
Willie: “Yes.” 
Martin: “I didn’t.” 


Leo Goldhirsch, P. 8. 169, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


hurt your 


Law of Gravity 


John: “1 just knocked the big marble 
clock off the mantel!” 

Mother: “Goodness, did the clock 
stop?” 

John: “Oh, no. It went straight on 
through the floor to the basement.” 


John Costanzi, Lawrenceville School, Old Forge, enna 


No: Elevator 


John: “Can you stand on your head?” 
Phil: “No, it’s too high.” 


Stuart Frost, P. S 226, Brooklyn 


Joke of the Week 


Mother (walking into the kitchen): 
“Johnny, why are you feeding the baby 
yeast?” 

Johnny: “He swallowed my nickel 


and I am trying to raise some dough.” 
Walter Shoup, Washington School, Counci! Grove. Kan 


N. ¥. 





Solution to Last Week's Quiz Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: l-ago; 4-ibis; 8-Maryland; 10- 
bells; ll-s.s.; 12-tow; 14-vat; 17-file; 18-axis; 
20-amen; 21-do; 22-so; 23-slew; 25-tram; 28- 

awn; 29-end; 30-Asa; 3l-vs.; 33-stoic; 35- 

iedmont; 38-sere; 39-woo. 

DOWN: l-am; 2-Ga.; 3-orbs; 4-ill; 5-Balti- 
more; 6-insole; 7-S. D.; 9-yes; 13-wen; 14-Va.; 
15-ax; 16-tidewater; 17-fast; 19-sown; 23- 
spa; 24-Lassie; 26-an; 27-Md.; 3l-vim: 32- 


scow: 34-ode; 35-P. S.; 36-no; 37-to 




















Twenty-fifth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


Eye Cues for Keen Vision 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Read only in good light. If you wear glasses, be sure they 
are clean. Have eyes checked regularly. Foods for building 
good strong eyes include vegetables, milk, eggs, and fruit. 


quiz-word PUZZLE 


It takes 39 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 22 points for each word you get right. 
and see how close you can come to 971. 


L. President 
first name. 
6. Mountains in 
outlined. 
7. To ward off a blow 
8. Sick 
. Abbreviation of state outlined. 
. Your appearance and manner. 
3. By way of. 14. No 
5. To question 
3. Abbreviation tor steamship. 
. Act. 18. Attempt. 
. To erase is to — out 
3. Large plant. 
. Lam, you -, he is. 25. 
. Prefix meaning two as in —- 
. One who hoards money. 
. Place where sports are played. 


2. Poor. 


. City in state outlined 
2. A shrub with bright towers. 
3. To spoil the appearance of. 

. Make a mistake. 5. The heavens. 

. Contraction for I am. 
9. State outlined 

. Tall — — — — trom little acorns grow 
2. Abbreviation for New York. 

. Abbreviation for Virginia. 

. Dull looking. 

. President 

state outlined. 

. To go to bed. 

. Old way of spelling you. 
2. “Is” is part of verb to — —, 

23. Toward. 
. You — — —with your eyes. 
. Finish. 30. Beam of light. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 


Madison's 


state 


Not in 
— cycle 


was born in 


week in your edition. 





WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP DOLL 


Everywhere in Ecuador the Indians 
dress in clothes of brilliant hues. The 
cloth from which their clothes are made 
is handwoven. And the clothes are usu- 
ally handmade, and homemade as well. 

There is one city, high up in the 
mountains, where the colors of the peo- 
ple’s costumes are especially beautiful. 
The city is Otavalo, a famous weaving 
center. The doll below wears the cos- 
tume of a woman of Otavalo. 

Because the city is up in the moun- 
tains, the winds that blow through it 
are strong. So the women, and the men 
also, wear hats that will not blow off 
when gusts sweep the city. These hats 
are made by pressing wool into special 
hat molds and letting it harden until it 
becomes stiff as plaster. Of course, the 
hats are heavy, but they do not fly off 
easily. 

An Otavalo woman wears a simple 
white blouse tucked into a narrow skirt. 
Actually, she wears two skirts. One is 
a long underskirt, blue-gray in color. 
Over this is put on another skirt, called 
an anaco (ah-NAH-koh). The anaco is 
slit on one side to show the skirt be- 
neath it. Both skirts are held in place 
at the waist by a wide, red, woven belt. 

As in other Latin-American places, a 
woman of Otavalo wears a gay shawl 
which serves many purposes. 

It is like a coat in cold weather and 
keeps the wearer warm. 

Woven in many colors, it brightens 
up a costume. ’ 

A mother can use it to strap’ a child 
to her back so that her arms are free for 
other work. 





WOMAN OF ECUADOR 
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“Not quite bright,” In Home Ec class — 
some said of Winnie— one bright morning’ 
“Acts so slow and She took teacher’s 
looks so skinny.” breakfast warning... 
See Se q°? 4 
es Vv, — 





Now firm of limb 
and fleet of wit, 
Throughout the school 
Winnie’s a hit! 


Resolved that each day 
she would eat 

Wholesome NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT. 
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-———YOUR MOTHER 


WILL TREASURE 
THIS NEW 


LEAF PIN 


14 K. Gold Plated with 
re-enforced Pin back. 
Beautifully engraved 

Speciai UNLY 50c with ‘“‘Mother’’ or any 
with thisad. Sorry NoC.0.D. name or initials FREE. 

TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
130) Surf Ave., Dest. M-4, Brooklyn (24), 


2 STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stomp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘‘approvals,’’ 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as ‘approvals.’ 
Each of these “approval” stamps hes a price 
clearly marked. If you a any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to y. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


500 Pho: 10 
FOR ONLY ¢ 

INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING UP 

TO 2Se EACH! ALSO APPROVALS. 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 














N. Y 



























Camden 75, New York 


STAMP WALLET Ts | 











What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding airmaiis, pictorials and others from the world over; 
stamps worth ~ to 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 


licants o 
ThMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept, 12 


irish Commemoro- 


FRE tive Collection, In- 


cluding Rebellion Issue With e 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-B WILLIAM STREET, N Y C. 7 


20 


Jamestown, N.Y. 









Different Stamps °*’ 


to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 


stamps worth up to 15c each! c 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON (3. N.H. 





ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 


fortress in the world — also New Zealand Centennial - 
British Ugands French Colonials Karly British Colo 
ial West Indies South American and War stamps 


plus sample copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine, Send only 
Se for postage. EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 3B 


Toronto 5, Canada 














Three New Issues 


The Panama Canal Zone is the only 
U. S. territory that issues its own post- 
age stamps. On June 1, the Canal 
Zone’s Bureau of Posts will issue a set 
of four stamps commemorating the 
Gold Rush of 1849. 

That year some U. S. gold-hunters 
from the east traveled by sea around 


Cape Horn to reach California, Other 
“49-ers” cut across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. 


A 3-cent blue_will show miners ar- 
riving at the Chigres River on the At- 
lantic side. A 6¢ violet will show a 
boat, filled with miners, being poled 
up the Chagres to the village of Las 
Cruces. A 12¢ green will depict a 
miner with a pick over his shoulder 
leaving Las Cruces by mule train for 
Panama City. And an 18¢ maroon will 
show miners sailing from Panama City 
for San Francisco. 

Vatican City postal officials in Italy 
have issued a “Welcome to Rome” se- 
ries of 11 stamps. The stamps were 





Stamps courtesy of Gimbel's 


POPE PIUS XII 


Stamp Dept 


issued in preparation for 1950, which 
is a Holy Year. 

Ten of the stamps picture Church 
buildings of the Vatican City. The 
other stamp, reproduced above, shows 
a portrait of Pope Pius XII. This 
stamp, a gray-black, 100 lire. 

The Republic of Israel has issued 


two new stamps. The Israeli flag stamp, 


costs 


below, is a 20-mils blue and white. 
The name Israel is inscribed in He- 
brew below the flag. The. other new 


stamp is a 250-mils gray-brown. It pic- 
tures the three roads leading into the 
Citv of Jerusalem. 





ISRAELI FLAG STAMP 














Medical Advice 
John: “My 
play golf.” 


Jack: “So he’s played with you, too.” 
Gladys L. Howell, P. 8. 46, New York, N. Y 


doctor tells me I can’t 









TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 


GEORCE WASHINCTON OLD CLORY” G OTHERS 


Famous ‘“‘Managua-Nicaragua”’ Dia 


dor showing Washington, American 
Eagle & U. S. Fiag in NATURAL 
COLORS, also Fezzan “French For 
eign Legion’ stamp, first U. § 
Commemorative, $100.00 UNUSED 
by Trieste “U. 8. Army 
tamp Corsica, Jungle, Desert. Anza 
yt Antique issue. others. EVERYTHING Se with 
pprova 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark 


ONLY 3c TO APPROVAL BUYERS @ 

+ ay Dept. 12, Arlington 74, Mass 
FREE Surprise package of Stamps, 12 different coun 
tries. | Watermark Detector, {| Perforation 

Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, | Approval sheet fo 
Duplicate Stamps, | rare triangle. To Approval Applicants 


sending 3c Postage. BELAIR grater CO., 2200 Park 
Ave., Dept. S.. Baltimore 17, Md 


ZA \\ FREE CATALOG! 


Mustrated! United States 














Stamps. ains in Packets. Albums 
& Suppiies.intormation tor Beginners. 
HARRIS a . cO., 107 Transit Bidg.. BOSTON. MASS 
~ Romania School Issue of five w 
ONLY 1c stamps ons raying Student Kecit 
Weaving Cla Young Machin 
Romanian School, and Allegory of Education— Yours f 


only le if you ask for foreign approvals 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, N.Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it wi 
occupy a full page in your album Batlle for 0c. Give 
FREE to approval service applicants sending 3c postage 
STAMPS: All dif wo, $1 1000, $ 

TATHAM STAMP CO.. Springfield 92, Mass. 








A-Z PACKET 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco Roosevelt 
anzibar, etc. Only !0¢ to Approval Appl! 
cants. Enclose (0¢ for an extra SUR 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 


15102 LANNING AVE. KEWwooD 7. 











~ DIFFERENT — 


OHIO 
50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and foreign Approvals 
Selections for beginning and advanced Collectors 
_ CHADAKONS 51 STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charitie 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, ete. Only 
3c to Approval Buyers 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K. Milwaukee 3, Wis 
DIFF. UNITED STATES 
including AIRMAILS PRESLDENTIALS C 
high values, 19th cent. commemoratives. coils 
revenues, etc. To applicants for our BAR 
GAIN APPROVALS. FREE BIG LISTS included 
W C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. | 
‘ is : i 
3 INDIA 
} 
to approval applicants C 
Premiums with purchases | 
_BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne. N.J. | | 








$12.00 FOR ONLY 10c! 


Scarce Chinese ‘World War Il” Set 1) UNUSEI) STAM) 
including the $5.00 Denominations. Shows Dr. Sun Ya 
Sen. the Chinese George Washingtor FACE VALI 

OF SET IS OVER $12.00! ONLY l0c to Approval Apt 

ants' Send for this histerle issue today 


J. O. HEREFORD, Box 107-3, 


XTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; Rooseve'' 

set complete, $5 & 10 stamps; Army Navy, Marine 

Commems., 19th Century Revenues; Columbian Expos 

Cone Value 40c. ALL only 5c to U.S. approval anplics 
KONDA, Dept. LR, 140 Nassau St. 


EE United States Stamps 1 0 C 


5 different 


F. S. TOWNSEND, 458 Norton Parkway 
New Heaven 11, Conn. 


NORTHRIOGE. CAL!t 
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1. ECUADOR DIARY 


Underline the correct answers to 
each of the following questions. Score 
5 points for each. Total, 35. 


1. On what does Ecuador lie? 
a. Equator 
b. Matterhorn 
c. Tropic of Cancer 
2. What does vegetable ivory come 
from? 
a. elephants 
b. icicles 
c. tagua palms 
3. What country is the world’s larg- 
est producer of Panama hats? 
a. Panama 
b. Ecuador 
c. Iceland 
4. What is the leading city of Ecua- 
dor? 
a. Guayaquil 
b. Tegucigalpa 9 
c. Cleveland 
5. What famous naturalist visited the 
Galapagos Islands? 
a. Charles Darwin 
b. Alan Ladd 
c. Lou Little 


6. In what language besides Spanish 
are lessons taught at Enrique’s school? 
a. French 
b. Latin 
c. English 
7. What does America Guillermina 
want to be when she grows up? 
a. teacher 
b. doctor 
c. actress 


My score_ 





2. STAMPING AROUND 


Fill in the word or words that cor- 
ctly complete each of the following 
entences. Score 5 points for each. To- 


tal, 15. 





1. What islands are named ofter 
this animal? — — — — — — — — — 
Islands. 


1. The — —- —- — — — — — — is the 
only U. S. territory that issues its own 
postage stamps. 

2. Vatican City issued a series of 
stamps in preparation for the Roman 
Catholie ——-—-— ——-—-— in 1950. 

3. A brand new country, ———— 
——, just issued two stamps. 


My score 





3. NEWS NOTES 


In each of the following sentences, 
cross out the word or words that do not 
belong. Score 5 points for each. Total, 
40. 


1. Wood is used to make (hockey 
sticks, paper, lamb stew)“ 

2. Dwindling forests mean (less top- 
soil, less drinking water, more wood). 

3. Enemies of the forest are (U. S. 
Forest Service, fires, boring insects). 

4. Grasshoppers are helpful to us 
when they (eat other insects, eat crops, 
serve as food for birds). 

5. Grasshoppers multiply rapidly in 
dry places like (Montana, Wyoming, 
Dutch Guiana). 

6. Harpoon guns used in killing 
whales are made up of (swords, har- 
poons, small bombs). 

7. A Norwegian floating whale fac- 
tory has boats with (guns for killing, 
equipment for stripping, food for feed- 
ing) whales. 

8. (Egypt, Chile, Iraq) are Arab 
neighbors of Israel. 


My score___ 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 5 points for each of the ques- 
tions below. Total, 10. 


My score_ My total score 











2. What chain of mountains 
divides this country? 


——_-—-- — Mountains. 





How're you doing? 


Eleanor Hofmann of Public School 
78, Buffalo, N. Y., asks: 

Ruth Simon and her friend Maria 
have arranged to do their homework 
together at Ruth’s house one evening. 
Maria arrives while Ruth and her fam- 
ily are still at the dinner table. What 
should Ruth do? 

It is always embarrassing when a 

est arrives too soon. And Ruth 
should do whatever she can to make 
Maria feel at ease. 

If it is all right with Mrs. Simon, 
Ruth might ask her friend to join the 
family in the dining room. Otherwise, 
Ruth should make Maria comfortable 
in the living room or in her room. Then 
Ruth should excuse herself. 

Ruth should be more careful in her 
invitations. Like any good hostess, she 
should make clear to her friends at 
what time they are expected. 

Ruth shouldn't even say, “Come over 
after dinner,” for the guest may not 
know at what time Ruth’s dinner is 
over. Ruth should say, “Come over aft- 
er inner, around seven-thirty.” When 
that time comes, Ruth should be ready 
for her guest. 








ATTENTION 


TENNIS 
PLAYERS! 


@ Want to have a ten- 
nis tournament in your 
school with the winners 
getting free awards? 
Then have your coach 
or principal fill in the 
coupon below. These 
tournaments are strictly 
intramural. Every school 
has complete and sole control over its 
tournaments. We merely send you free 
awards (shields embroided in three 
colors, suitable for sewing on jackets 
or sweaters) and a free draw chart. 
Remember, your coach or principal 
must fill out the coupon. 


SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

Please register my school in 

the following tournaments: 
(0 BOYS SINGLES [] GIRLS SINGLES 
C] DOUBLES C) MIXED DOUBLES 
School enroliment 
Send awards by 
Name 
School 
Street ; 
City innniipatemtaiiall 
State tO 






















































The Fleetline De Luxe 
4-Door Sedan 















Everything, including its styling, says it’s 


the most Leautiful BION of all [ 


—_ . Look at it from 
a 


you ll see this new Chevrolet is 


any point of view— 


tops in everything! It’s right on 
the style beam with those low, 
sleek, spirited lines. It’s at the 
head of the class for size—the 
gang's all there in uncrowded 
comtort on those Five-Foot 


seats. And what an engine! It 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Gener 


AMERIC 


delivers a million dollar perform- 
ance on piggy bank expense. 

You'll have no trouble selling 
Dad and Mother on the advan- 
tages of this’ exciting new Chev- 
rolet, either. Bring them along 
with-you to the nearest Chevrolet 
dealer's today. They'll agree duz 
definitely that here’s the most 
beautiful buy of all! 


Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Cun @ 4.¢€ 6 r © §& 

















The Most Beautif 
Rl Y for My lir 
A long, lo® silhouette! Fleet, flow 






ing lines and contours! Spark! 
color harmonies! Al! these comt 
to make the new Chevrolet the beauty-lea 
among today’s cars. Moreover, it has 
world s fimest body - Body by Fisher 
exclusive to Chevrolet in its field. 


The Most Beautiful BUY for Driving a 
Riding Ease New Center-Point De 
a remarkable 4-way engineering adva 


including Center-Point Seating Lo 


Center of Gra 
without reduc ner 
Clearance Center-Po 


Steer ng-and Cent 
Point Rear Suspensio 
Drings you an extra 


nary new degree of ad 


BUY for Safety. Chevrolet g 
fivefold safety protection found 





other low-priced car: (1) New (¢ 
Safe Hydraulic Brakes; (2) Extra-Su 
Fisher Unisteel Body Construction; 
New Panoramic Visibility; (4) Safety P 
Glass in windshield and all windows; and 
the extra-safe Unitized Knee-Action Rid 







AE 
= pa Tj , 

. : Bite 

BUY for ( 
, = 4] 

f comfort of your Da 

-~“ favorite easy chair 

“~ home . . with pl 


of room to stretch out and relax in t 
Super-Size interior. . . and with the a 
vanced heating * and ventilating system of 
“car that breathes.”’ 

(*Heater and defroster units optional at ex 
cost) 


The M E 
BUY f Perf 
Economy — Y 
xperience outstand 


thrills and thrift in this car;t 
j 


t brings you the qwor/d's 


Valve-in-Head eng 





with the record of having delivered mo 
of satisfaction to more ow rs thar 
power-piant built today 


The Most Beautifu 
BU Y for Roominess 
—Featur ng extra 


wid ‘Five-Foot 





Seats’... . and an 


almost unbelievable amount of luggage sp 





1 8 Y-€. ew 9 











TOOLS for TEACHERS 





MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


World Timber Shortage 


May 18 in World Week 


BOOKS: The Coming Age of Wood, Egon Glesinger 
(Simon & Schuster, 1949). 

FILMS on conservation and forest maintenance: Better 
Timber, 11 min., color, loan, Georgia Agricultural Extension 
Service, Athens, Ga. Forests and Conservation, 11 min., 
b&w or color, sale, Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. Forests Forever, 26 min., 
color, sale, United World Films Castle Division, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York City (produced by U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture). Tree of Life, 19 min., sale, United World Films Castle 
Division (as above). 

BOOKLETS and various other free materials on forestry 
and conservation may be obtained from: American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Housing 


Special issue in Senior Scholastic, May 11 

PAMPHLETS: Housing, Vincent Checchi (Topic of the 
Month, Ser. A, No. 3, °48), Economic Service Agency, 1003 
K St., Washington 6, D. C. 25 cents. Homes for America, 
C. T. Stewart (’48), Nat’l Assoc. of Real Estate Bds., 1737 
K St., Washington 6, D. C. 25 cents. What Can We Do 
About Housing? (Ser. G-113, °48), Nat'l Institute of Social 
Relations, 1244 20th St., Washington 6, D. C. Ten cents. 
Housing Program for Now and Later (48), Nat'l Public 
Housing Conference, 1915 15th St., Washington 5, D. C. 
Ten cents. How Can We Get More Housing?, H. H. Hum- 
phrey & H. U. Nelson (American Forum of the Air, Vol. 11, 
No. 8, 48), Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave., Wash- 
ington 18, D. C., Ten cents. 

ARTICLES: “Another Big Housing Year Ahead,” Business 
Week, Nov. 27, ’48. “Dogs and Children Not Wanted,” 
H. Whitman, Woman’s Home Companion, Jan. ’49. “Round 
Table on Housing,” R. Davenport, Life, Jan. 31, 49. “How 
They Licked the TEW Bill,” L. F. Johnson, Survey Graphic, 
Nov. 48. “Subsidy for 1,000,000 Homes,” U.S. News, Jan. 
28, °49. “Controversy Over Long-Range Federal Housing 
Program” (pro and con), Congressional Digest, June ‘48. 
“Housing for America; a Ten-Year Program,” Nation, May 
15, 48. “Housing” (Special Issue), Senior Scholastic, Nov. 
26, *45. 


Housing Around the World: “Ideas from Sweden for an 


American Co-op Housing Program,” American City, March 
‘49. “Sweden Plans for Better Housing,” L. Silk, Survey, 
Feb. 49. “More Homes for Europe,” U. N. Bulletin, June 15, 
‘48. “Public Housing in Orleans,” Architectural Record, 
Sept. 48. “English Housing, Slow Tempo,” Architectural 
Record, Sept. *48. 

BOOKS: Future of Housing, William M. Abrahams (Dial 
Press, 47), $2.75. Breaking the Building Blockade, Robert 
Lasch (Univ. of Chicago Press, 46), $3. Million Homes a 
Year, D. Rosenman (Harcourt, ’45), $3.50. Seven Myths of 
Housing, Nathan Straus (Knopf, 44), $2.75. American 
Housing (Twentieth Century Fund, N. Y., ’44), $3. 

FILMS: Challenge of Housing, 10 minutes, sale or rent, 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19 (produced by 
Nat'l Film Board of Canada). Causes and effects of present 
housing shortages in Canada and elsewhere. Housing in 


Scotland, 14 minutes, sale or rent, British Information Ser- 
vices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Place to Live, 18 
minutes, sale or rent, Brandon Films. (Based on survey by 
Philadelphia housing association) typical shim area home; 
desires of family for better living place. 

War Where You Live, 8 minutes, sale or rent, Brandon 
Films. Effects of poor housing on race riots, delinquency, 
etc. Needs for more homes, examples of modern housing 
methods. No Place Like Home, 16 minutes, apply RKO 
Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20 (or nearest 
local branch office), This Is America series. Resume of 
America’s housing shortage problems. 

Country Homes, 11 minutes, sale or rent, British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Solutions for 
the rural housing shortage in England. New Builders, 10 
minutes, sale or rent, British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Training young men to fill need for 
construction manpower. 


Radio Appreciation 


In Practical English, April 6 to May 25 
For issue of May 4 


PAMPHLETS: Press and Radio: Are They Meeting Our 
Needs?, a pro-and-con discussion guide, National Institute 
of Social Relations, 1244 Twentieth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., 15 cents. 

ARTICLES: “The. Radio Commentary in the English 
Class,” Mary Golding, English Journal, April °47, p. 203. 
“Are Broadcasts Understood?” School and Society, Aug. 14, 
"48, p. 102. “The Shortage of News Analysts,” Charles A. 
Siepmann, The Nation, Jan. 24, °48, p. 96. “Power of the 
Radio Commentator,” Giraud Chester, American Mercury, 
Sept. ’47, p. 334. “Important Thing,” New Republic, April 
7, 47, p. 10. “Drama Documents,” Newsweek, Sept. 20, ’48, 
p. 62. “Berlin to St. Louis,” Saul Carson, New Republic, 
Jan. 24, ’49, p. 27. “Conscience as a Guide,” Saul Carson, 
New Republic, Feb. 14, ’49, p. 26. 

BOOKS: Radio Drama in Action (an anthology of “public 
interest” dramatic scripts), edited by Erik Barnouw (Rine- 
hart, °45), $3. Radio News Writing, William F. Brooks 
(McGraw-Hill, ’48), $2.75. : 


Colombia 
May llth in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Colombia, Land of Emeralds and Orchids, 
by B. F. Crowson (12¢), 1948, United Nations Education 
Center, 334 Bond Bldg., Wash., D. C. Colombia (Am. 
Nation Series No. 5), latest issue (10¢), Pan American 
Union, Wash., D. C. Colombia (free), 1947, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza No., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “You'll Like Colombia,” Senior Scholastic, 
May 3, 1948. Nat'l Geographic Magazine, “Cruising Colom- 
bia’s Ol’ Man River,” May 1947, and “Keeping House for a 
Biologist in ColonYbia,” August 1948. 

BOOKS: Let’s Go to Colombia, by J. S. Lyman, $4.00 
(Harper, 1949). 

FILMS: Republic of Colombia, distributed by Visual Edu- 
cation Section, Pan American Union, Wash., D. C. Color, 
10 minutes, sale. Colombia—Crossroads of the Americas, dis- 
tributed by Castle Films Division of United World Films, 
445 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 27 minutes, sale. 
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BY RENEWING 
YOUR FALL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


NOW 


Junior Scholastic 


will report to you during the open- 
ing week of school next fall, right 


on time for your new classes. 


The big advantage of receiving 


the first issue promptly is that it 


will contain the editorial program 


for the whole semester. 


This will assist you in planning 
your teaching program for the 
whole term. 


This week we sent you an order 
card by mail. To renew your sub- 
scription, simply estimate the size 
of your next class, and mark that 
quantity on the order card. After 


your new class has settled down 


in September, we will send you | 


a card for your exact require- 


ments, and bill you later. 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


7 East 12th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 

















Off the Press 


Chief Justice. John Marshall and the 
Growth of the Republic, by David 
Loth. Norton, N. Y. 395 pp., $5. 


Eighty years is a long life. When it 
spans the Colonial, Revolutionary, and 
early National periods of American 
history, and the life is that of a great 
jurist, a biographer must have the abil- 
ity to synthesize many facts. David 
Loth, journalist and biographer, has 
spanned Marshall’s story. He will not 
satisfy specialists in Constitutional law, 
who may miss details in decisions 
which strengthened powers of the na- 
tional government, but those who wish 
to know Marshall, the man, will be sat- 
isfied. Here in one volume is a friendly 
but critical study on a canvas broad 
enough to include contemporary per- 
sonalities, diplomacy, and national 
problems. 

Upper-termers in the high schools 
can report on individual chapters such 
as “Education of a Judge,” “The Making 
of a Federalist,” “Obligation of a Con- 
tract,” “Era of Good Feeling,” and 
“Tustice and the Indians.” 


American School Buildings. Twenty- 
seventh Yearbook. American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
523 pp., $4. 

Facing the title page of this notable 
yearbook is a kindergartner piling his 
blocks toward the ceiling. There is an 


_ eagerness about his building which 
| elders would do well to emulate if the 


school building program is to meet ex- 
isting and anticipated needs. Contribu- 
tors to this volume are aware of the 
basic financial problems. It is stated in 


| the foreword and in a chapter on financ- 
| ing the plant construction program. 


Other chapters cover the school board’s 
responsibility, school-community  co- 
operation, and the many practical 
problems ranging from site selection 
through plant preservation. 


The War of 1812, by Francis F. Beirne. 
Dutton, N. Y. 395 pp., $5. 


“Detroit Falls.” “New York Blockad- 
ed.” “New England Invaded.” “Capitol 
and White House in Flames.” These 
are a few of the headlines during the 
War of 1812 which may have stimu- 
lated the Baltimore Sun’s associate edi- 


tor to write a dramatic history of a war 


which was part of an early 19th cen- 
tury world war. 

By now even high school history 
textbooks have caught up with research 
which shows that impressment of Amer- 
ican seamen was a minor factor in our 
declaration of war against Britain. That 


it is mentioned at all, Mr. Beirne be- 
lieves, is owing to a revival of the com- 
plaint against Britain, in 1812, at a 
time when the young republic was ripe 
for expansion. Little that is new is con- 
tributed in this volume, but it is a 
thoroughly readable account of the mili- 
tary, naval, and political maneuvers. 

Mr. Beirne concludes that “The War 
of 1812 was full of absurdities.” He had 
originally intended to write a humorous 
piece on its follies. But the lessons for 
our times dissuaded him from a light 
treatment. His humor ranges from mild 
to acid. Although many of the chap- 
ters are suitable for high school reports, 
his final conclusions require more ma- 
ture evaluation. 


Federal Information Controls in Peace- 
time, compiled by Robert E. Sum- 
mers. The Reference Shelf, Vol. 20, 
No. 6. Wilson Co., N. Y. 301 pp., 
$1.50. 


“Every nation has secrets of one sort 
or another (usually military) which 
must be preserved. Every nation in the 
last twenty vears has had to worry 
about the possible threat of commu- 

....No other nation, however, 
has had these two problems plus that 
of the control of atomic energy to con- 
tend with.” 

To what extent we can preserve 
secrecy, probe the loyalty of Govern- 
ment workers and citizens, and yet 
maintain civil liberties is the horned 
dilemma examined in this major addi- 
tion to the Reference Shelf. Excerpts 
from sources as varied as “Army Regu- 
lations” and the Christian Science Moni- 
tor are included. 


Principles and Practices of Vocational 
Education, by Arthur B. Mays. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, N. Y. 303 pp., $3.50. 


Although organized in conventional 
textbook form, this volume by a pro- 
fessor of industrial education at the 
University of Illinois will be of interest 
to teachers and administrators in fields 
other than vocational education. The 
distinction between training for specific 
vocations and manual education is 
made clear. There are chapters on the 
history of vocational education in the 
United States and elsewhere, the re- 
lation of vocational education to cul 
tural education, methods in vocational 
education, and various types of voca- 
tional training, particularly on the sec- 
ondary school level. Especially helpful 
to those who seek guidance in this 
field of education are the clear sum 
maries at the end of each chapter and 
references.—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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The Power of the Printed Page 
and the Power of the Sound Motion Picture 


Join for Better Learning 


A 2-Reel Instructional Film chosen from the new THE 
EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES series will be sent to you 
without charge as part of your Junior Scholastic subscription 
next term. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE REMAINS THE SAME, 
15¢ per student per semester. THERE IS NO CHARGE 
FOR THE FILM LOAN. 

Teachers, Principals: You may have a one-week’s loan of 
any one of three of the new, curriculum-integrated instruc- 
tional films chosen from “The Earth and Its Peoples” series 
(United World Films) by entering now your classroom 
order for Junior Scholastic to start with the first issue in 
September. 

Select any one of these three films: 

THE SAHARA (Nomads of the Desert) 
MEXICO (Adobe Village) 
MIDWEST U.S.A. (Cattle and Corn Belt) 

Each of these three films will be the subject of a special 
article and quiz, with other study materials, in early fall 
issues of Junior Scholastic. (Other film-study lessons will 
tollow in later issues. See schedule on next page.) 

TO BUILD A COMPLETE LEARNING ENVIRON- 
MENT show the film right in your classroom: 

1. PUPILS see the sound motion picture 
PUPILS hear the narrator 
PUPILS read in Junior Scholastic the story as told by 
the film 
4. PUPILS write what they have learned on a special 

work-page and objective self-testing quiz in Junior 

Scholastic 
5. PUPILS discuss concepts presented by the article and 

the film and thus complete the pupil-participation 

learning cycle 


oo be 


TO DEMONSTRATE SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
TO THE COMMUNITY 


Teachers, Principals—yes, Superintendents—since you have 
the film for a whole week, why not put on a demonstration 
lesson? Show your community just what can be done when 
many effective teaching materials are brought together in 
an ideal learning situation. Invite groups of teachers, parents, 
local civic leaders to come in either during school hours or 
for an especially arranged evening program to see a class 
in action. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PACKET 


For those who would like to conduct such a demonstra- 
tion we will supply the following materials: 

1. Suggested plan for conducting the meeting. 

2. Leaflets for distribution to the audience, setting forth 
the purpose of the demonstration and explaining the 
increased learning opportunities resulting from this 
technique. 

Brief questionnaire forms to obtain audience reaction. 

4. Sample letters to be sent to parents, board of educa- 
tion members, and other community leaders. 

5. Suggested news release for your local newspaper. 

6. Extra copies of the magazine Junior Scholastic con- 
taining the film article so that the audience can have 
the same lesson materials in hand as the students have. 


WHEN WORDS AND PICTURES JOIN FORCES 


This unprecedented offer is made possible through the 
cooperation of United World Films and Scholastic Maga- 
zines whose purpose in making the offer is to give every 
subscribing school an opportunity to measure the learning 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Dr. Clyde Kohn, Professor of Geography, North- 
western University, and Editor-in-Chief of the Year- 
book of the National Council of Social Studies, in 
collaboration with a group of outstanding educational 
specialists, used the basic research done by the Motion 
Picture Committee of the American Council for Edu- 
cation and Dr. Wallace Atwood at the Institute of 
Human Relations, at Yale University. From this starting 
point, Dr. Kohn and his associates selected the eo- 
graphic concepts and created the outline for each film 
of “The Earth and Its Peoples” series. Cameramen 
and sound technicians were given these outlines and 
sent to the various nations and regions, working in the 
field under the direction of Louis de Rochemont 
Associates. 











power of the instructional film used in a teaching situation 
with the printed unit in the hands of every pupil. For an 
example of the film theme article and quiz, see “Greece,” 
pages 6-9, this issue. 


FOR BETTER READING COMPREHENSION 


Slow readers, medium readers, fast readers—and the 
teacher—come into the reading phase of the lesson having 
in common the same dramatic film experience. Improved 
reading skill and learning effectiveness are the outcome of 


such a lesson, as proved during the war by the Army, Navy, 
and industry. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO TO RESERVE THE FILM FOR 
YOUR USE NEXT FALL... 

On your Junior Scholastic order card, check the film box. 
Check which of the three films you desire. Write the approx- 
imate date on which you would like to have the film deliv- 
ered. The exact date can be set and agreed upon in the fall. 
Indicate the approximate number of copies of Junior Scho- 
lastic you will require next semester AT NO INCREASE 
IN PRICE. 

This offer can be made only to schools ordering 20 or 
more subscriptions to Junior Scholastic. 


PLEASE SEND THE CARD TODAY 


If you haven't access to a 16-mm. sound projector, and 
would like to conduct a film-magazine lesson, please check 
the film you prefer and write “No projector.” We will try 
to arrange with a projector company for a showing in your 
school. Whether or not you choose to have a film showing, 
you will have in the theme article a complete study unit in 
itself. The proof of this claim may be found in this issue, 
pages 6-9. The pictures illustrating the article are from the 
film. 


SCHEDULE OF FILM-STUDY ISSUES 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Nine issues of Junior Scholastic next school year will be 
special “picture-word” issues. This means that the theme 
article in each of these issues will be based on the film of 
the same title from “The Earth and Its Peoples” series. It 


you request, on the enclosed order card, a free loan of one 
of the three films listed, you will receive word from United 
World Films on how other films may be obtained. Bui 
whether or not you have a film for each of the following 
nine special issues of Junior Scholastic, remember that the 
theme article is a teaching unit in itself, and the quiz is 
based on the article. 


The film-study issues of Junior Scholastic will be as 
follows: 
September 21...THE SAHARA (Nomads of the Desert) 
(First issue, distributed opening week of school) 
September 28..... MIDWEST U.S.A. (Cattle and Corn 


belt) 
oo er er MEXICO (Adobe Village) 
November 2...INDIA (Farmers of India: Ganges Rive: 
Valley ) 
Sommaty 4. 20's Ticellinan soe s ALASKA (Eskimo Hunters) 


January 18.. 
Land) 
February 1....ARGENTINA (Horsemen of the Pampa) 
gg ee JAVA (Tropical Mountain Island) 
ff Pere SLOVAKIA (Danube River Country) 


.SOUTHEAST US.A. (Changing Cotton 


EACH FILM of “The Earth and Its Peoples” series is 2 
reels, 16-mm. sound, running time 20 minutes. 


A PROJECT IN EDUCATION FOR PEACE 
Presented by Junior Scholastic and 
United World Films 


The films of this series are designed to convey accurate 
information about and respect for the achievements of the 
peoples of many lands. To learn how they live and to study 
the problems they face in getting food, clothing, and shelter 
is basic to the development of a friendly attitude toward 
them. 





GEOGRAPHIC PRINCIPLE FOR EACH FILM: Examples— 


GREECE: (Mediterranean Country): Geographic prin- 
ciple—Any area on the earth in which the terrain is rugged 
and non-productive and which does not have sufficient water 
for year-round agriculture cannot support a large population 
on a high standard of living. This is especially true if the 
area also lacks water power and essential minerals for indus- 
try. (See article, pages 6-9, this issue.) 

MEXICO (Adobe Village): Geographic principle—Areas 
that are colonized by Spanish peoples in the Western Hemi 
sphere are characterized by much “blood-blending” and 
have developed a maize culture with life centered in the 
village, especially in the church of the village. 

THE SAHARA (Nomads of the Desert): Geographic prin 
ciple—By making use of every drop of water, and by driving 
his fleet-footed herds, upon which his existence depends 
from one grazing area to another it is possible for the n« 
madic herdsmen of the hot, dry desert lands of the northen 
Sahara to eke out a living in that very poor land. 

MIDWEST U.S. A. (Cattle and Corn Belt): Geographic 
principle—Large areas of level land with fertile soils and a 
humid climate with a relatively long growing season ar« 
capable of providing large quantities of food for people and 
feed for livestock. 
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A SEML-FINAL MATCH = 
IN THE BEVERLY HILLS TOURNEY 
WENT TO1O2 GAMES.....AND 
LASTED 4 HOURS AND45 MINUTES 
wTHEY HAD TO FINISH UNDER si 
THE LIGHTS 7 i { ) 























NEW RAWHIDE OVERLAY 
ON THE SHOULDERS 





HOW TO PLAY LIKE 8 mc" 
A BIG LEAGUER sete FIBER SEALING” 


Get this 16 page comic-style 
instruction book which shows 
you how leading base runners 
do their stuff. Send 5¢ to 
cover handling costs to 
Spalding, Dept. SB, 
161 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 13, N. Y, 
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German Republic 
Will Be Set Up 


In 1945 Germany surrendered to 
the Allies. And Germany was taken 
over by the armies of the Big Four— 
the U. S., Britain, France, and 
Kussia. 

The Big Four divided Germany 
into four zones. Each of them was in 
charge of running one zone. 

The Big Four said they would not 
keep Germany divided into four 
zones. In time, they said, they would 
unite the zones. And they would set 
up a German government for the 
whole country. They would make 
Germany a law-abiding member of 
the family of nations. 

But no government has been set 
up for all of Germany. Why? Be- 
cause the Big Four have not been 
ible to agree on what kind of gov- 
ernment Germany should have. 

The U. S., Britain, and France 
vanted a federal government in Ger- 
nany. This means powers would be 
divided between local governments 
and the national government. Such 
a government would make it hard 
for any one group to seize power in 
Germany. 

Russia wanted a strong central, or 
national, government. 


LIKE TWO COUNTRIES 


Since 1945 Germany has almost 
become two countries. One is the 
Russian zone. The other is the Brit- 
ish, French, and U. S. zones. The 
U. S., British, and French have ex- 
changed products among their zones. 
People can move back and forth 
treely between the zones. But there 
s no trade between these zones and 
the Russian zone. 

In 1948 the British and U. S. zones 
vere united 

Now Britain, France, and the U. S. 
iave decided to unite all three west- 
rn zones. They have decided to set 
p a German Federal Republic. It 
vill take several months to set up 
the Republic. The Republic will 
have an area of about 96,000 square 

iiles and a population of about 4,- 
900,000. 

When the Republic is started, mil- 
tary government in western Ger- 

iany will end. A few troops will 
emain in Germany to keep order. 

Civilfans from the U. S., Britain, 





and France will be in charge of the 
Republic. But the Germans will be 
given more and more self-govern- 
ment. 

Great care will be taken to keep 
Germany from ever again building 
up a strong army or ending demo- 
cratic government. 

Russia opposes this new plan. She 
says all of Germany should be united 
—with a strong central government. 

Many Germans oppose the new 
plan. They say Germans are not be- 
ing given enough power. 

The U. S., Britain, and France 
want their part of Germany to be 
self-supporting and _ self-governing. 
They also want to make sure Ger- 
many will never again be able to 
make war on them. 


SCIENTISTS FIND 
ANCIENT CORN 


Corn is one of the most important 
grains in the world. Every state in 
the U. S. produces corn, which has 
more uses than any other grain. 

We use corn as food for ourselves 
and for our livestock and poultry. 
We use corn to make paints, laundry 
starch, powders, pipes. boards, soap, 
and hundreds of other things. 

Just by studying our uses of corn, 
scientists of the future would be able 
to tell much about how we lived. 
That is why scientists of today study 
remains of plants that grew millions 


of years ago. Such old plants help 
our scientists know how early man 
lived. 

For centuries botanists, scientists 
who study plants, have studied corn. 
But they never have found corn’s 
ancestor plant—the wild corn that 
grew when man lived thousands 
of years ago. Today’s scientists know 
much about early man. But they say 
they would know even more if they 
could find corn’s wild ancestor plant 
—and how early man used it. 


EARLY CORN DISCOVERED 


Early this month two young scien- 
tists found 776 primitive corn cobs in 
Bat Cave, New Mexico. They believe 
this primitive corn is about 4,000 
years old. It is not the very earliest 
wild corn which scientists have been 
seeking, but it will help them know 
more about wild corn 

The corn cobs were found under 
a laver of ashes and animal bones. 

The 776 corn cobs show that prim- 
itive corn was pod corn. Each seed 
or kernel of pod corn is in a separate 
covering or husk. Kernels of modern 
corn are not so covered. The kernels 
of primitive corn are about one third 
the size of the kernels of modern 
corn. Primitive corn cobs are about 
the size of your finger. 

Many scientists say this important 
discovery will lead the way to our 
understanding how wild corn came 
into being—and how it was used by 
early man. 





APPLE GREETINGS from 4-H Club members to a group of young farmers from 
the Netherlands. Marshall Plan officials invited the young farmers to the U. S. 
for six months to study latest farming methods in 12 states. Left to right, 
4-H members (wearing caps) are: Robert Wojciechowski, Cranbury, New Jersey, 
Richard Washer, Ogdensburg, N. J., and Barbara Hagen, Hunterdon County, N. J. 
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DANCING BEES TALK 


Bees “talk” to each other by danc- 
ing. 

A scientist of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New 
York recently studied bees to find 
out how they get along with one 
another. 

The scientist, Dr. Karl von Frisch, 
discovered that bees share their food. 
When a bee finds food, he returns to 
the hive and “tells” his fellow bees. 
This is how Dr. Frisch studied the 
bees: 

He smeared honey on sheets of 
paper and scattered the paper out- 
side a hive. One bee left the hive 
and found the honey. He returned to 
the hive. Soon hundreds of bees left 
the hive and also found the honey. 

Dr. Frisch wondered how the bees 
were “told” about the honey outside 
the hive. To find out, he built a spe- 
cial hive. Part of it was made of 
glass so that he could watch the 
bees. 

Then he placed a dish of sugar 
water near the glass hive. A bee flew 
from the hive. It found the sugar 
water, returned with some to the 
hive, and then began to dance. Tt 
hopped to the left and the right. 


U.S.-Alaska Railroad 


Alaska’s 586,000 square miles are 
rugged and hard to travel over. The 
icy weather and huge snowdrifts of 
winter as well as high mountains 
make travel difficult. Alaska has only 
about 2,800 miles of passable roads 
and about 1,000 miles of railway. 

The U. S. has helped Alaska de- 
velop roads and railways. About 25 
years ago the U. S. granted money to 
build the Alaska Railroad which 
runs between Anchorage and Fair- 
banks (see map). It is 470 miles 
long. 

During World War II, the U. S. 
built the 1,523-mile Alaska Highway 
to carry supplies to Alaska in case of 
a Japanese invasion. This highway 
runs for only 302 miles in Alaska. 
But it connects Alaska with the U. S. 

There is no way to travel by rail 
from the U. S. to Alaska. Congress 
is now considering granting money 
to make the Alaska Railroad longer 
by 1,417 miles. Then the Alaska 
Railroad would link Alaska and the 
U. S. 

The Alaska line 


new Railroad 


The other bees became excited 
while the first bee danced. The bees 
nearest the dancer also began to 
dance. Soon_the whole colony was 
jumping. Suddenly they left the hive 
and followed the first bee to the 
sugar water. 


Westinghouse photo 
GIRL ATLAS? Not at all. The young 
lady from Westinghouse Laboratories is 
holding aloft world’s lightest solid— 
a new plastic foam, which is 10 to 20 
times lighter than meringue on pie. 
This giant lump weighs eight pounds. 
The foam will be used for insulation. 


Is Being Considered 


would run from Fairbanks, Alaska, 
to Prince George, British Columbia. 
(Its route is shown by heavy dashes 
on map.) At Prince George, the new 
line would connect with a Canadian 
railway that leads into the U. S. 

At present the Canadian railway is 
not finished. This summer Canada 
will build a 100-mile rail link between 
Prince George and Quesnel and 
complete the line. Canada also plans 
to build a large new highway be- 
tween Squamish and Vancouver. 

The U. S. would spend about 
$112,000,000 to lengthen the Alaska 
Railroad. About 17,000 men would 
be needed for the job, which would 
take over a year to complete. The 
men also would build a new high- 
way link between Anchorage and 
Seward. 

The new Alaska Railroad line 
would carry many needed products 
from the U. S. to Alaska. It would 
carry back Alaska’s furs, salmon, and 
minerals. It would make travel to 
Alaska easier. It also could be used 
to supply Alaska in case of an attack. 


BRITAIN LIGHTS UP 


If you had visited a city in Britain 
one night last month, you would 
have found yourself walking down 
dimly lighted streets. You would 
have missed bright neon signs, elec- 
tric light displays, and lighted shop 
windows. 

The British also have missed 
bright lights since September 1, 1939. 
That was the day World War II be 
gan. That was the day the govern 
ment ordered a total blackout. 

After World War II, street display 
lights were turned on—but just dimly. 
Britain needed most of her elec 
tricity to light homes and run fac 
tories. 

Glittering lights that brighten 
cities shone again in Britain earl) 
this month. In London and other 
cities happy grownups and excited 
boys and girls crowded the streets 
They cheered and sang as dazzling 
lights of signs and shop windows 
blinked and flashed. 

Britain still must save electricity) 
during winter for lighting homes and 
running factories. After October 2 
no display lights will be turned on 
between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. In sum 
mer they may shine at any hour. 
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Map shows proposed new railroad. 
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Global Hitchhikers 
from Sweden 


den, filled with the adventurous 

blood of their roving ancestors, 
are hitch-hiking around the world. 

They are Ake G. Carlson, 26, and 
Borje E. Johnson, 34, of Koping, 
Sweden. Both men, Scouts since they 
were 12, are Boy Scout Masters. 
They left Koping on December 1, 
1947. 

“Our home town newspaper start- 
ed us off on the trip,” Scout Master 
Johnson explained during a special 
Junior Scholastic interview. 

In 1947 the newspaper published 
an article about the Vikings — the 
skilled, fearless seamen from Swe- 
den, Norway, and Denmark. The 
newspaper wanted to know if any 
modern Swedes were as daring. The 
paper said it would like to see some- 
one from Sweden hitch-hike around 
the world. 

Scout Masters Carlson and John- 
son, friends for 11 years, volunteered 
for the trip. 

Early on the morning of Decem- 
ber 1, the two men started out. Each 
carried a haversack and equipment 
that weighed about 45 pounds. 
From Sweden they hiked to Den- 
mark, then to Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France, and Spain. The 
two men talked to Boy Scouts in 
each country. 

“We hiked about 20 or 25 miles 
a day by foot. So far we have trav- 


| ees modern Vikings from Swe- 


eled about 50,000 miles by foot, 
truck, raft, and ship. But after we 
left Spain for Africa, we only 
marched about 15 miles a day,” Scout 
Master Johnson said. 

‘“Yes, the hot, sticky weather 
slowed us down. We hiked from 
North Africa to South Africa. Re- 
member Sandoa?” asked Scout Mas- 
ter Carlson. 

Scout Master Johnson nodded. 
Sandoa was the small settlement 
deep in the Belgian Congo where 
the hitch-hikers met up with excite- 
ment. 

One night in April, 1948, they 
pitched their small tent near a 
stream at Sandoa. It was a quiet 
night, heavy with heat. Soon both 
men fell asleep in the damp jungle. 
The only sound was the stream’s fast 
splashing. 

Suddenly @ lion roared and split 
the quiet like a firecracker blasting 
in their ears. 

Both men jumped to their feet. 
Neither carried a gun. Each owned 
only a Scout knife. But a Scout knife 
cannot stop a lion any more than a 
water pistol can. 

“We started a fire,” said Scout 
Master Johnson. “That stopped the 
lion for a while. He roared again, 
louder than the first time. It sounded 
as if he were ready for a charge.” 

Quickly the men climbed a tree. 
The lion attacked after the fire died. 


Globe-trotting Scout Masters—Ake G. 
Carlson, right, Borje E. Johnson, left. 


He threw his weight against the tree, 
clawed the air, showed his fangs in 
mighty roars—then slunk into the 
black jungle. But both men slept in 
the tree for the rest of the night. 

Eating was no problem in the jun- 
gle. The men lived on bananas, pine- 
apples, oranges, coconuts, and apri- 
cots. Friendly natives supplied hot 
meals—and entertainment. 

“Natives in the Belgian Congo are 
fine dancers,” Scout Master Carlson 
said. “They can dance from early 
evening, through the night, far into 
the next morning. They dance and 
sing around a huge fire. Even the 
old men and women of the tribe 
dance for many hours. They raise 
their arms to the sky, sink their 
heads deep into their necks, and 
wiggle their bodies.” 


BEARDS SCARE MOTORISTS 


From Africa the Scout Masters 
continued by steamship to South 
America. 

Because they didn’t want to spend 
time shaving, both men grew heavy 
beards. In Panama City they had a 
long wait for a ride. The beards 
scared motorists. 

“We were in every country in 
South America except Chile and 
Venezuela. In Central America a 
guide promised to show us a short- 
cut for getting into Mexico,” Scout 
Master Carlson said. 

“Yes, that was in Guatemala. The 
guide said he would take us through 
the Sierra de Cuchumatanes Moun- 
tains. He did—for two days and 
three nights. The third morning he 
was gone and we were stranded,” 
said Scout Master Johnson. 

But Scout Masters don't stay 
stranded for long—not with maps 
and compasses. The men headed 
south again until they cleared the 
mountains. Then they hiked west to 
the Pacific coast. From there they 
tramped into Mexico. And from 
Mexico they crossed the border to 
the U. S. 

They traveled east to get a quick 
look at Washington and New York 
City. Then they headed for Chicago. 
Now they are hitch-hiking to Cali- 
fornia. From there they will go to 
Australia, Saudi Arabia, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, France, and England. 

They expect to be home in Sep- 
tember, 1950. 





REECE 


AM Constantine Pappas, captain of a small cargo- 

carrying sailboat, called a caique (kah-EEK). 

There are thousands of long, narrow boats like mine, 
traveling back and forth between the islands and the 
mainland of my country, Greece. 

Thousands of years ago, my ancestors sailed these 
same waters in the same kind of boat. Caiques have 
always been important to my country’s trade. In them 
we can move cargoes easily from one part of our 
long coast to another. 

My homeland is in the southeastern corner of Europe. 
It is shaped like a giant hand stretching far into the 
Mediterranean Sea. The hand is a mountainous penin- 
sula dividing the Aegean Sea on the east from the Adri- 


atic and Ionian Seas on the west. The peninsula itself 
is broken by smaller peninsulas like fingers. About 500 
islands are scattered in the seas surrounding the main- 
land. 


Greece is known all over the world because European 
civilization* was born here almost 3,000 years ago. 
People still marvel at the beauty of ancient Greek 
buildings and statues. Great thinkers like Plato and 
Aristotle, who were born before Christ, have long in- 
spired men all over the world. 

Most of the cities and towns in my country lie near 
the sea. Behind narrow seacoasts rise high mountains, 
cut by valleys and stretches of flat land. The mountains 
separate the many little inland villages from one an- 
other, and make it hard to travel from village to village. 

The mountain soil is not good for growing crops. The 
sparse* grass that grows on the slopes is food only for 
the mountain goat. "He has a narrow nose and small 
sharp teeth which help him reach and clip off each 
single blade of grass between the rocks. 

We value the goat highly because he gives us food 
to eat (milk, cheese, meat) and clothes to wear (wool 
and leather). 

In other parts of Greece, where the soil is somewhat 
better, we grow olives, and grapes 
for wine and raisins. 

Around Corinth in central Greece 
are vineyards where we grow a spe- 
cial kind of grape. This small, red 
grape has no seeds. After the grapes 


This article follows the story of Greece as told by the sound 
motion picture ‘On Mediterranean Shores—Greece.”’ 


are gathered, the pickers lay them out in the sun to dry. 
The dried, shriveled grapes, or raisins, of Corinth are 
called “currants” after the city they grow near. Currants 
are one of our largest exports. 

The hot, dry climate of my country is good for grow- 
ing citrus fruits like lemons, oranges, and grapefruit. 
We export large quantities of lemons, which are among 
the finest in the world. 

Down in the valleys we raise wheat. But even in 
these more fertile farm lands we can grow wheat only 
in the wintertime, when it rains. Our summers are too 
hot and dry. The winter crop is large, but it is never 
large enough to make the bread we need for all our 
people. So still more wheat must be imported. 

I come from one of the many islands of Greece—the 
island of Kephallenia (keh-fah-LEE-nee-ah ). Kephalle- 
nia is in the Ionian Sea, off the west coast of the Greek 
mainland. I went to séa when I was a boy, but my 
family still lives in a small mountain village on Kephalle- 
nia. I stop regularly at Kephallenia with my caique. 

There have been few changes in our little mountain 
village in hundreds of years. 

What the people of my village eat depends on what 
they can produce for themselves. 

And what they wear, too, depends on what they can 
produce. The women spin yarn for clothes from goat 
wool. We do not have machinery in the village becaus« 
we are too poor to buy it. 

The cobbler makes shoes for all the people of the 
village as his father did before him. He cuts his shoes 
from an old pattern. When the shoes are finished, he 
exchanges them for meat, or flour, or oil. Nails are hard 
for him to get because they are made of iron which we 
must import. Our cobbler uses old nails over and over 

again, as long as they last. 

Most of the villagers are farmers 
Their farms are tiny, and they have 
to use their land wisely. Many of 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 











them use a special system of farming. Farmers in other 
countries where the climate is hot and the land dry— 
like southern Italy, or the Arab countries—use the same 
system. It is called “three-story farming.” That means 
growing things at three different levels: above the 
ground, close to the ground, and on the ground itself. 

On the ground, among the grape vines and olive 
trees, small patches of wheat are planted. 

Close to, but above the ground, are grape vines. 
When the grapes are ripe, the vines are three or four 
teet above the ground. Each year, after the grapes are 
picked, the vines are pruned, and the dry earth around 
the roots is broken and softened. 

Higher still, above the ground, are the olive trees. 
We make olive oil for cooking from the olives of our 
trees. 

Not all the farmers in my country use this system of 
farming. On some of the bigger farms, the different 
crops are planted in separate fields. But the three-story 
system helps poor farmers use their little fields to the 
full. 

My nephew Stavro works in the fields with his father, 
who is my brother. Some day the farm will be Stavro’s, 
and he must learn how to tend the land. Stavro is 12 
vears old, and has a younger brother and sister. 

Stavro goes to the village school six mornings a week, 
uine months of the year. He studies arithmetic, Greek 
grammar, history, geography, and elementary physics. 


PEOPLE LIVE ON WHAT THEY PRODUCE 


Like the other farmers in my village, my brother tries 
to raise enough food on his farm to meet his family’s 
needs. The people of my village live simply. They de- 
pend almost entirely on the food they raise themselves 

oil from their own olive trees, meat and milk from 
their own goats, a few vegetables from a small patch 
of garden. 

But in many mountain villages and farms in Greece, 
uur farmers cannot now till their land. My country is 
torn by civil war. Ever since World War II ended, 
Communist-led rebels have fought against the govern- 
nent set up in Greece after the war. Many men who 
hould be tilling the land are fighting in the civil war. 
Land that should be planted with crops is a battle 
round instead. We do not have enough food to feed 
ll ous people. The United States helps us by sending 
vheat and other food. (For more about the civil war, 
ee pgge 10.) 

Life has never been easy on a farm in Greece. There 
s always much work to be done. On my brother’s farm 
ach member of the family has his own duties. 

My brother's wife takes care of the house. 

My brother and Stavro work in the fields, tend the 
nimals, and care for the tools. Their old tools are pre- 
ious because tools are hard to replace. 

At least once a week Stavro takes some grain to the 
\iller. The miller of the village, who is also the priest, 
grinds the wheat into flour for the next week’s bread. 














——Mediterranea 


Greece has an area of 50,150 square miles (about size of 
Alabama), population of 7,336,000 (three times Alabama's). 


. United World Films 
The Parthenon, honoring Athena, was started in 447 B. C. 





Caiques and other vessels in Piraeus, the port of Athens. 








Constantine's nephew, Stavro, who lives on Kephallenia. 


During the dry, hot summer many farmers become fishermen. 


Bread is an important part of each meal. Stavro and his 
younger brother go back to the mill in the evening to 
see if the new grain has been ground. 

When the harvest is good, the people of my village 
take what is left over from their own needs to market. 
They hope to exchange their surplus* wheat, grapes, 
olive oil, and goat cheese for things they cannot grow 
or make for themselves. The villagers load their small, 
stubborn donkeys or mules with as much as the animals 
can carry. Then they go down the mountain road to 
the market. 

At the harbor much of the produce will be loaded 
into caiques like mine. Some of it may go to other 
islands. But most of it will be taken to the great port 
of Piraeus ( pie-REE-us). Piraeus is the port of Athens, 
capital of Greece. and is only five miles from Athens. 

I often take the voyage from Kephallenia to Piraeus. 
My caique passes through the Corinth Canal, which 
links the Gulf of Corinth with the Aegean Sea. 

During World War II the Germans destroyed part 
of the canal, which is four miles long. The United States 
gave us money, equipment, and engineering advisers to 
help rebuild the Corinth Carial. Since its reopening in 
1948, we can again save 200 miles on the trip from the 
west coast to the Aegean Sea on the east. 

The Aegean Sea has always been an important source 
of food for my people. The Aegean islands produce 
wine, oil, and fruit, and the sea’s waters are rich in fish. 

The fishing fleet from the Aegean islands also comes 
to Piraeus to unload its catch. Most of the fish will be 
sold in the markets of Athens and Piraeus and other 
Greek cities. The rest is salted* and packed into barrels 
for export. 


TOBACCO IS MAIN EXPORT 


Thousands of tons of currants are shipped abroad 
from Piraeus each year. 

But tobacco is the export that brings us the most 
money. Our tobacco is grown in Macedonia (ma-suh- 


DOH-nee-uh ), in northern Greece. We export more than 
50,000 tons of Macedonian tobacco every year. 

After my caiqueis unloaded at Piraeus, I usually have 
to go to Athens to arrange for cargo to carry back to 
the islands. The trip takes me 15 or 20 minutes by bus. 

The city of Athens is known all over the world be 
cause it was the center of ancient Greek life. Today, 
the Acropolis (a-K ROP-oh-lihss. Pronounce a as in alone 
is a symbol vf the beauty ancient Greece gave to man- 
kind. 

The Acropolis is a hill in Athens where the ancient 
Greeks built beautiful marble temples and monuments 
to honor their gods. Most famous of these temples is the 
Parthenon, built in honor of Athena, goddess of wis- 
dom, arts, and industry. 

The Acropolis remains. But time has moved on. Our 
country was once rich and powerful. Now it is poor, 
and life for our people is full of hardships. 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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What have you just learned about Greece? Take this 
test, score it yourself, and see how you're doing. Per- 
fect score is 100. THEN be sure to read the questions 
under the heading “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 





1. HOW DOES GREECE SHAPE UP? 


Above are the outlines of three European countries. 
Check the one which is Greece. Score 10. 


My score 


ll. GREEKS HAVE A WORD FOR IT 


Underline the correct answers to the following ques- 
tions. Score 6 points for each answer. Total 18. 
1. What do Greeks call their long, narrow, trading 
sailboats? 
a. kayaks c. 
b. caiques 


cairns 
d. caissons 
2. What are the dried grapes, or raisins, of Corinth 
called? 
a. mangoes c. 
b. quinces 


persimmons 
d, currants 
3. What is the name of the hill where ancient Greeks 
built temples and monuments to their gods? 
a. San Juan c. Acropolis 
b. Palladium d. Parnassus 


My score 
lll. GRECIAN COLUMNS 


Match each name in the column on the left with its 
correct description in the column on the right. Score 5 
points for each. Total 25. 


a. Kephallenia (  ) 1. Capital of Greece 

b. Piraeus ( ) 2. Tobacco-growing center 
c. Macedonia (_ ) 3. Constantine’s home 

d. Aegean ( ) 4. Large Greek seaport 

e. Athens ( ) 5. Sea that borders Greece 


My score 


IV. GLORY OF GREECE 


Underline the correct ending to each of the following 
sentences. Score 5 points for each answer. Total 25. 
1. On a map of Europe, you would find Greece in the 
a. northeastern corner. 
b. center. 
c. southeastern corner. 


2. The animal valued most highly in Greece is the 
a. goat. 
b. cow. 


c. donkey. 





3. Civilization began in ancient Greece about P 
a. 3,000 years ago. 
b. 1,000 years ago. 
c. 500 years ago. 
4. The export which brings Greece the most money is 
a. cheese. 
b. tobacco. 
c. wheat. 
5. The U.S. has helped Greece rebuild 
a. the Panama Canal. 
‘b. the Suez Canal. 
c. the Corinth Canal. 


My score 


V. GREEK ALBUM 


Fill in the blanks. Score 11 points for each answer. 
Total 22. 
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My score_____. Total score 


Answers appear in Teacher Edition 


TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


1. If you were planning a trip to Greece, what would 
you like to see? 

2. What do you know about civilization in ancient 
Greece? What traces of it are still to be seen? 

3. How do you think you would like to live in a vil- 
lage in Greece? What would you like? What would you 
dislike? 

4. Where do most of the people in Greece live? Why? 

5. Do you think it helps a country to have so many 
islands? 

6. What effect do mountains have on transportation? 
On growing crops? 

7. How do most of the people in Greece earn their 
living? ‘Are they likely to become wealthy? 

8. What effect does lack of industries have on Greece? 
Lack of resources? 

9. Explain how some Greek farmers make the most 
of their land. Can you think of disadvantages caused by 
this system? 

10. In what ways does a war hold back the progress 
of a country? 
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no peace in Greece. Few Greek 

boys and girls of your age can re- 
member a time when there’ was no 
shooting, no fighting in their country. 

In 1939, when most of these boys 
and girls were small children, World 
War II broke out. Italian and Ger- 
man armies invaded Greece. The 
Greek people fought back bravely, 
but lost. 

The Nazis occupied Greece and 
did great damage. Crops were de- 


Fes nine long years there has been 


stroyed and fields ruined. Cattle and * 


other animals were killed. 
were seized or sunk. 

Many Greek men, women, and 
children were killed. 

But the Greeks did not give up 
the fight. In the mountains, men, 
women, and young people joined to- 
gether in small bands to attack the 
Nazis. These fighters were called 
“guerrillas.” 

In 1944 the Germans started to 
withdraw their troops from Greece 
for use on other war fronts. In Oc- 
tober, 1944, British troops landed to 
help wipe out the Germans. They 
stayed on in Greece to help keep 
order. 

But peace still did not come to 
Greece. There were quarrels among 
the Greeks themselves about what 
kind of government to have. 

Before the war Greece had been a 
kingdom. Some people wanted 
Greece to be a kingdom again. The 
British supported this group. 

Other Greeks wanted the country 
to be a republic as it had been in 
the 1920s. Still others wanted a com- 
munist form of government. 

Finally, the Greek people voted 
on what kind of government they 
wanted. In September, 1946, they 
voted in favor of a kingdom once 
more. 

But many of the wartime guerril- 
las opposed the king. They refused 
to disband and turn in their arms. 
A violent civil war broke out. It has 
raged ever since. 

Many people think it is easy to 
understand the Greek civil war. 
They say the rebels are all Commu- 
nists fighting the democratic govern- 
ment of Greece. 


Ships 


Greek C 


ivil War 


But it is not really so simple. Some 
of the rebels, particularly the lead- 
ers, are Communists. Some rebels 
belong to democratic groups. But 
they did not accept the results of 
the free, democratic election. 


These non-Communist rebels say 
the Greek government is not truly a 
government “of the people.” They 
claim that the government has done 
little to give the Greek people the 
food, work, and ~homes they need. 
They say the government has let a 
few people get rich, while many are 
in want. 

Many countries are very interest- 
ed in the Greek civil war. The U. S. 
and Britain are. So is Russia. 

Britain helped the Greek govern- 
ment as long as it could. But early 
in 1947 Britain told the U. S. and 
Greek governments that it could no 
longer afford to give food, arms, and 
ammunition to Greece. Britain also 
said it had to withdraw its troops 
from Greece. 

Britain suggested that the U. S. 
take over the aid to Greece. And the 
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Greek Evzones, the King’s Royal Honor 
Guard, on parade during recent visit 
to the U. S. White uniforms are worn 
only for parades and special events. 





Greek government asked the U. S. 
to do this. 

On March 12, 1947, President Tru- 
man said the U. S. would help 
Greece. Here is part of what the 
President said: 

“I believe that we must assist free 
peoples to work out their own des- 
tinies in their own way.” 

This policy was called the “Tru- 
man Doctrine.” 

The U. S. has spent over $400.- 
000,000 in the last two years to help 
the Greek government. 

More than $280,000,000 was spent 
in arms and ammunition to help the 
Greek army. U. S. military men were 
sent to advise Greek officers. 

The other $122,000,000 was spent 
for such things as food, seed, fer- 
tilizer, machines, and tools. Agricul- 
tural and industrial experts went to 
help the Greek people use these 
things wisely. The Corinth Canal 
and important roads and _ bridges 
were rebuilt. But even with this 
help, Greece is still very poor. And 
the rebels are still strong. 


RUSSIA SUPPORTS REBELS 


Russia supports the rebels. So do 
the Russian satellites, Greece’s neigh- 
bors. A United Nations commission 
reported last year that Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia were sending 
arms and ammunition to the Greek 
rebels and were letting the rebels 
train in their countries. 

Why do the big powers, the U. S. 
and Russia, care about what hap- 
pens in poor, small Greece? 

Greece is near the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean Sea, the Suez 
Canal, and the Middle East. 

The Suez Canal links the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean Sea. The 
canal is the shortest and best water 
route between Europe and Middle 
East countries like Saudi Arabia and 
Iran. (Look at the Suez Canal on a 
large map and note how many areas 
of the world it links. ) 

Middle East countries are rich in 
oil, which is vital to modern indus- 
tries and armies. 

Greece lies in an important posi- 
tion. That is why the democracies 
and Russia are so interested in how 
the civil war comes out. 

Our Government also points out 
that the Greek government was 
elected by the Greek people in free 
elections. It says that most of the 
Greek people fear that Russia would 
seize control if the U. S. stepped out. 
€, 
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THE TOP TEN 


ALIFORNIA produces a lot of nice 
C stuff—like sunshine, pole vaulters, 
ind movie actors. But the “crop” it 
prizes most is tennis players. 

There’s something about the Golden 
State that brings out the racket in you. 
Maybe it’s the sunshine. Maybe it’s the 
fine bouncy air. Whatever the reason, 
the fact remains that more than half 
our ranking tennis stars hail from Cali- 
fornia. 

Look at the latest rankings, for in- 
stance. Six of the 10 leading men and 
six of the 10 leadin@*women are Cali- 
fornia born and bred. 

It’s the same old story year after 
vear. Take the three greatest men play- 
ers of the past 20 years—Jack Kramer, 
Don Budge, and Ellie Vines. All were 
Californians. Take the outstanding 
women stars over the same period— 
Helen Wills, Alice Marble, Helen Ja- 
cobs, and Pauline Betz. Ditto. 

Actually, there’s no mystery about 
the California tennis story. The state 
has a terrific tennis set-up. It has hun- 
dreds of fine courts. The weather per- 
mits all-year-round play. And the 
voung players are weaned on the “big” 
game—the booming service and the 
hard, forcing strokes. 





MEN’S SINGLES 




















1948 47 %°46 °45 
1. Pancho Gonzales x x x 
2. Ted Schroeder 3 2 x 
3. Frank Parker 2 3 1 
4. Bill Talbert 5 6 2 
5. Bob Falkenburg_. 7 8 x 
6. Earl Cochell__.___._ 99 x x 
Ce WR i ececcitimapnie x x 
8. Gardnar Mulloy _ 4 5 6 
9. Herbie Flam_______ x x x 
10. Harry Likas__—_— x x x 

WOMEN’S SINGLES 

1948 "47 °46 °45 
l. Margaret du Pont__ 2 2 3 
2. Louise Brough______ 1 3 4 
3. Doris Hart 3 4 6 
4. Gussie Moran 9 x x 
5. Beverly Baker x x x 
6. Pat Todd 4 5 9 
7. Shirley, Fry___—__5 7 7 
8. Helen Perez__.____. x x x 
9%. Virginia Kovacs x 9 x 
10. Helen Rihbany 10 x 10 





As you may see in the table, I have 
also listed the players’ rankings for the 
three previous years. This will give you 
an idea of their development, 

The first thing that strikes you is 
Pancho Gonzales’ hurricane rise to the 
top. From absolutely nowhere in the 
national rankings, he zoomed into the 
No. 1 spot—the first player, I believe, 
ever to turn this trick. 

Although Pancho copped the national 
title—which automatically made him 
our No. | player—a lot of experts think 
that Ted Schroeder is the better player. 
Ted did not take part in the Nationals 
last season. After the championships, 
however, he licked Pancho in seven 
straight tourneys! 

Frankie Parker is the old man river 
of the national rankings. Though only 
32 years old, he has made the top ten 
16 years in a row—an all-time record. 
That means he was just 16 years old 
when he broke into the top ten. 

On the girls’ side, the big surprise of 
the year was Bev Baker. The pretty 17- 
year-old girl from Santa Monica 
(Calif.) High crashed into the No. 5 
spot in her first year in the big time. 
Everybody now figures she’s a cinch to 
lift the national crown in another year 
or two. ’ 

I'm proud of the fact that I spotted 
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INTRAMURAL TOURNAMENTS 


Boys and girls interested in play- 
ing in an intramural tennis tourna- 
ment, with free awards going to 
the winners, may ask their coach or 
principal to write to Scholastic 
Tennis Tournaments, 7 East 12 St., 
New York 3, N. Y. We will send 
awards for the winners of both 
boys’ and girls’ tournaments. There 
is no red tape, no gbligation of any 
sort. Each school holds its own 
tournament in any manner it 
chooses. Just make sure to have 
your coach or principal write to us. 











both Pancho and Bev before they hit 
the headlines last season. In my March 
22 column last year, I had this to say 
of Bev: “I am now tooting my horn for 
Beverly Joyce Baker. I predict she will 
some day win the national title.” 

In my April 12 column, I said this of 
Pancho: “lf he doesnt crash the first 
ten this year, I'll eat every one of Roy 
Rogers’ shootin’ irons.” Needless to say, 
I didn’t have to put any iron into my 
system. 


—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Twenty-sixth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 
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Nail Biting Rates a Hand—at the Circus 





Are you making an exhibit of yourself with your nail-biting 


and knuckle-gnawing? You can break the habit if you really 
try. Start by keeping your nails clean and filed smoothly, 











HOW WORDS CHANGE 


magazine (mag-uh-ZEEN. Pro- 
nounce a as in at.) 

The Arabic word makhzan means 
a “storehouse” or “granary.” That 
was also the meaning of the English 
word magazine when it was first 
taken from the Arabic. 

Later, magazine came to have sev- 
eral different meanings. 

At one time magazine was used 
to mean a “storehouse of informa- 
tion,” such as a book or pamphlet. 

Today this meaning of magazine 
has narrowed down to printed mat- 
ter containing stories, articles, and 
the like, appearing at regular inter- 
vals. Your Junior Scholastic is a mag- 
azine which appears every week 
during the school year. 

The Army and Navy also use the 
word magazine in the old sense, to 
mean a storehouse for arms, ammu- 
nition, and explosives. 

Still another meaning of magazine 
is “supply chamber.” For example, 
the places for cartridges in guns, for 
film in cameras, for fuel in stoves are 
all called magazines. 





ALL IN ALL 


Jackie was lost. When we first no- 
ticed him, he was crying and alto- 
gether miserable. We cheered him up 
and bought him an ice cream cone. 
Then we went to look for his fam- 
ily. Sure enough,after half an hour, 
we found his mother, father, and 
brothers all together near the en- 
trance to the fair. 

The italicized words in the para- 
graph above are very tricky twins. 
Many people think all together and 
altogether are simply different spell- 
ings of the same word. But each 
really has a meaning of its own. 

All together, two words like “all 
right,” means “all people (or things) 
in one place.” In our little story, 
Jackie's whole family was “all to- 
gether” in one place—near the en- 
trance. 

Altogether, one word like “al- 
most,” means “entirely, completely, 
or thoroughly.” Jackie was complete- 


ly or “altogether” unhappy because , 


he was lost. 


See if you can pick the right ‘to- 
gether in the following sentences: 


1. When we are (altogether, all 
together) at the meeting, I'll make 
the announcement. 


2. Dad said he was not (all to- 
gether, altogether) in favor of our 
going to camp. 





S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 





Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


salted. An adjective describing a 
salty, or seasoned, condition. Salt is 
used to preserve fish. The salt covers 
the fish with a protecting layer that 
keeps it from rotting. 

surplus (SUR-plus. Pronounce first 
u as in burn.) Adjective describing a 
portion that is not used and is left over. 
Surplus is also a noun. 

sparse (Pronounce a as in arm). Ad- 
jective meaning thinly scattered. For 
example, the Arctic Zone has a sparse 
population. 

civilization (civ-ih-lih-ZAY-shun). 
Noun. Progress of man. 

At one time man lived as a savage. 


He did not care about his fellow man, 
but only about himself. He did not 
have any laws. P 

Slowly, man developed a law-abiding 
society. He began to care about his 
neighbors. No one knows exactly when 
man stopped being a savage and be- 
came civilized. But when he did he also 
began to improve his art, science, re- 
ligion, and laws. As he did so his civ- 
ilization advanced. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Aegean (e-JEE-an. Pronounce first 
e as in event.) 

Adriatic (a-drih-AT-ik. 
first a as in pale.) 

Ionian (i-OH-nih-an) 

Cephalonia (sef-uh-LO-nih-uh). The 
English spelling for the Greek island of 
Kephallenia. 


Pronounce 








Lazy Hour 


Stretched on the floor, my head to the 
fire, 
Evening shadows creeping higher and 
higher, 
A cat by my side curled up in a bal! 
I tap the chime of the clock out in the 
hall. 
Lucia Balestrini, Grade 9 
Robert E. Fitch High Schoo! 


Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 
Teacher, Catherine Deviney 


Amandous Told Me 


The wind was blowing through the 
trees; 

The sky was gray above, 

While on the ground the 
dropped ‘round 

A flock of fluttering doves. 


lea\ es 


And then the snow came drifting down 
Upon the ground around us 

And whispered to me as it passed: 

“I like your friend, Amandous.” 


Nancy Van Meter, Grade 9 
Sayre School, Lexington, Ky. 
Teacher, Katharine E. Wilkie 


Anger 


Flashes of red bursting about, 
Crackling of thunder, sharp like a shout, 
Ruby and sapphire crashing together, 
Like howling wind in stormy weather. 


Fiercely it comes, sadly it goes; 
It doesn’t care, and no more knows 
That like shattered glass fallen apart, 
It also causes a broken heart. 

Rita Buckley, Grade 9 


Nazareth Academy, Rochester, N. Y. 
Teacher, Sister M. Christina 


The Mountain 


The mountain rears his lofty head 

Out of the sandy desert bed; 

Ages old, he stands alone 

Much like a king upon his throne; 

O’er his realm of creatures, large and 
small, 

With a steady hand and fairness to all, 

He reigns—mute witness to many a strife 

In the long, hard struggle, the fight for 
life. 

While time, like a huge, relefttless clock, 

Takes his toll of sand and rock; 

But still the stately mountain stands 

Like a king, o’er his barren, rocky land. 

Donald Gentry, Grade 8 


Coachella (Calif.) Elementary Schoo! 
Teacher, Mrs. Orpha Steiner 


tlow're you doing? 


Paul Poirier of Brooklyn (Conn.) Cen- 
ter School sent us this problem: 





— 
Mort has a date with Josie Bullitt. 


When he comes to pick her up, Mrs. 
Bullitt tells him that Josie is not yet 
ready and invites him into the living 
room with Mr. Bullitt and her. What 
should Mort do while he waits for Josie? 


If he has not met Josie’s parents be- 
fore, he should introduce himself. Mort 
might say, “Good evening, Mrs. Bullitt. 


I'm Mort Stone. Josie and I are going | 


to the movies tonight.” 





Mort should not just sit quietly and 


stare at a wall. This is a good oppor- | 


tunity for him to get acquainted with 
Josie’s parents, and Mort should take 
advantage of it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bullitt will talk with 
Mort while he waits. He should tell 
them about school, his family, the 
friends he and Josie have in common— 
things he is familiar with and can talk 
about easily. 

Mort should do all he can to keep 
the conversational ball rolling. That is 
the polite thing to do, and it may also 
pay off some time in the future. One 
evening, Mort and Josie may want to 
stay out later than usual. If Mrs. Bullitt 
remembers Mort as a polite and friendly 
boy, she will probably agree to an extra 
half hour or so more readily than other- 
wise. ; 

Mort may well enjoy his few minutes 
with Mr. and Mrs. Bullitt. Many bovs 
and girls think parents and other adults 
are stodgy and dull. But if Mort meets 


Josie’s parents halfway, he may wind | 


up hearing about the time Mr. Bullitt 
spent half an hour talking to Ted Wil- 
liams in the Boston Red Sox dugout. 
Parents are human beings, too. 


Heavy Duty 


Husband: “Please don’t make any 
more of these biscuits, dear.” 

Wife: “Why not?” 

Husband: “You're too light for such 
heavy work.” 


Wayne Pelfrey, Athens H. 8., Lexington, Ky 


Old Hand 


Doctor: “Your cough sounds much 
better this morning.” 


Patient: “It should. I’ve been practic- | 


ing all night.” 


Martha Jean Turner, Queensboro School, Shreveport, La. 


Killing Time 
Corinne: “If :. man smashed a clock, 
could he be accused of killing time?” 
Lucy: “Not if he could prove that the 


clock struck first.” 
Ronald Heise, Hillside School, Marathon, Wise. 









| 
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GENE SARAZEN 


















“€ 
SAM SNEAD 


FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 
to help your game 


Famous players in every major 
sport use and recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today’s modern 
equipment for today’s modern play. 
In golf, top ranking stars Sam 
Snead, Gene Sarazen, Patty Berg, 
Babe Didrikson, Lloyd Mangrum, 
Dutch Harrison, Claude Harmon 
and many others contribute to the 
design of Wilson precision equip- 
meni. They test it, use it exclusively, 
and recommend it to you for better 
play, /ower scores. Sold by leading 
dealers and golf professionals 
everywhere. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicage 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc:) 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 





Only Wilson 
ey you Strata- 

loc woods, 
Only Wilson 
Strata-Bloc 
woods and pre- 
cision irons have 
the patented Re- 
minder-Gruv- 
Grip to insure 
correct grip—con- 
trol—for more 
accurate shot 
making. Con- 
formstoU.S.G.A. 
rules. 


Players mentioned 
are members of the 
famous Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 





IT’S 


TODAY IN SPORTS 


EQUIPMENT 





















To get the most out of 
your game of softball be 
sure to have @ genuine 
Louisville Slugger bat and 
H & B's “Softball Rules’’ for 
1949. if your dealer is out of 
books send 0c (stamps or 
coin) direct to us 







to cover mailing. 
Address Dept. 3-32. 
HILLERICH & 
BRADSBY, Inc., 
. Louleville 2, Ky. 






SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & OFTBAL 


Buy U.S. 








that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 


Help your students play 
better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players in 
your school. Written by 
Vinnie Richards, out- 
standing figure in the 
tennis world — holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience — 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 



















CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 91, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me 


FREE Dunlop tennis books : 








Quantity 
How ro Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 


\ame 





School 





4ddress 





City JORG S6610 


Play DUNLOP 





Championship TENNIS BALLS 








quiz-word PUZZLE 










it takes 40 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 212 points for each word you get right. 
See how close you come to top score of 100. 


4 1. A bag used for 





traveling. 
7. Capital of state 
outlined. 
9. Painful. 
10. Abbreviation for powder used to kill 


insects. 

ll. Fall behind. 12. A single thing. 

14. Front part of leg below knee. 

18. Departed. 

19. One who gives. 21. Peels or rinds. 

23. An ———-— of land is 4,840 square 
yards. 

24. The sun rises in the — — — — 

25. Plentiful. 26. Roman sun : god. 

27, Prefix meaning before as in ——— 
paid. 

30. Abbreviation for columns. 

$1. An African ant-eating mammal. 

34. Deep sounds of grief or pain. 


1. State outlined above. 

2. Expert aviator. 

3. Football abbreviation for left halfback. 

4. Contraction for I am. 

5. Grass-covered earth. 

6. Finish. 

7. City in state outlined. 

8. Initials of Deems Taylor. 

9. Hits hard. 

13. 10, 20, 30, 40, is counting by —- —- — —, 

14. Abbreviation for South Dakota. 

15. Gray or white with age or frost. 

16. Front cutting teeth. 

17. Location of U. S. Navy base in state 
outlined. 

20. Virginia — — — — — are lively dances. 

22. Abbreviation for street. 

27. Abbreviation for Pennsylvania. 

28. Worthless piece of cloth. 

29. Make a mistake. 

30. Is able to. 32. Act. 

83. Abbreviation for state outlined. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
your edition next week. 
















Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-James; 6-Ozark; 7-parry; 8- 
ill; 9-Mo.; 11-mien; 13-via; 14-nay; iSeash. 
16-s.s.; 17-do; 18-try; 21-rub; 23-tree; Stare, 
25-out: 26-bi; 27-miser; 31-arena; “need 

DOWN: 1-Joplin; 2-azalea; 3-mar; 4-err; 3. 
sky; 8-I'm; 9-Missouri; 10-oaks; 12-N. ¥.: 
ye: 17- ‘drab; 18-Truman; 19-retire: 20- 
; 22-be; 23-to; 28-see; 29-end: 30-ray. 













Quick and Easy 


Boy: “What’s the best way to remove 
varnish?” 
Girl: “I don’t know.” 
Boy: “Take the ‘r’ out, and make it 
‘vanish.’ ” 
Nancy Higgins, Skinner Jr. H. 8., Denver, Colo 






De Luxe 


Waiter: “Here’s your soup, sir.” 

Man: “But there’s a button in my 
soup.” 

Waiter: “What do you expect for 
15¢, a zipper?” 


Eligeon Brent, Stump School, Benton Harbor, Mic! 







Inconsistent 


Bill: “I've eaten beef all my life and 
now I'm as strong as a bull.” 
LeRoy: “That's funny. I've eaten fish 


all my life and I can’t swim a stroke.” 
LeRoy LaJeuness. Gray Summit School, Labadie, M 










No Experience 





Father: “Well, son, how did you do 
on your history exams?” 

Son: “Not awfully well. But, golly, 
everything they asked me happened 


before I was born.” 
Art Adams. Lincoln School, La Crescenta, Calif 










Proper Dréss 






Once there was a boy who always 
liked to pick fights. He came up to a bo 
named David. He put his fists up to 
David and said, “Do you want a sock 
on the nose?” 

“No, thanks,” David replied. “But 
would you kindly put a pair on my 
feet?” 








Larry Petersen, North Bend, W 





Helping Out 
Husband: “Could I have tomorrow 
off to help my wife with the spring 
housecleaning, sir?” 
President of the company: “No 
We're much too busy.” 
Husband: “Thank you, sir. 1 knew | 


could rely on you.” 
Jack Ried, Stone School, Chicago, | 


Joke of the Week 


Man: “Hey, what are you doing up in 
my apple tree?” 
Boy: “Er—well—the sign on _ the 


lawn says, ‘Keep off the grass!’”’ 
Joan Mancuso, New York, N. Y 





























acecacacacac 
1. GREECE 


Some of the following statements are 
true, others are false. Put a T in front 
of the true statements, an F in front of 
the false ones. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 30. 

__l. Greece consists of the mainland 
and one or two islands. 

__2. All the interior of Greece is flat, 
fertile land. 

__3. The climate of Greece is good for 
growing citrus fruits. 

__4. Most towns and cities in Greece 
lie near the sea. 

__5. In Greece wheat is raised all year 
round. 

__6. Greece is a country torn by civil 
war. 


My score 


2. NEWS CLUES 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score 10 
points for each. Total, 30. 
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scientists recently find in New Mexico? 


APRIL 27, 1949 


De Ga eae Ge eee eae. 


a. wheat c. barley 

b. riee d. corn 

2. With what fruit did 4-H members 
greet visiting Dutch farmers? 

a. apples c. bananas 

b. tangerines d. lemons 

3. What insects can “talk” to each 
other by dancing? 


These questions ere based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers ore 


1. Britain, France, and the U. S. 


have decided to set up a Federal Re- b wey 4 Fae’ 
public in 
a. Germany My score 
b. Greece. 
c. Africa. 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blanks. Score 11 points for 
each answer. Total 22. 


2. Congress may grant money to 
build a railroad which would link 

a. the U. S. and Quebec. 

b. the U. S. and Alaska. 

c. the U. S. and Labrador. 

3. Because of a recent change, Bri- 
tain now has 

a. bright lights in homes. 

b. bright sunlight. 

c. bright street display lights. 


My score__.._— Total score 


a. 


1. Name the nation 2. What country lies 
which controls the between this U. S$. 
fourth zone of this possession and the 
country. —-—--— U. $.2? —-—--—--—--—-— 


My score 





3. NATURE IN THE NEWS 


Underline the correct answers to 
each of the following questions. Score 
6 points for each answer. Total, 18. 

1. What primitive grain did two 





NO OTHER TENNIS STRING OFFERS 


\ mm 





z = t be RAN Basch, conte ot. re 
‘eeeeeereeeeeeeee ee ee Ree See 


THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Resists moisture 


Does not fray - 


Strong and resilient + Lasts longer 








DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


You can get better all-round results with nylon. The four 
features above add up to longer string life and better all- 
round racket service . . . an unbeatable combination. That’s 
why many amateurs and professionals alike agree that no 
other tennis string offers the proved advantages of nylon. 
Give it a try. Look for the tag “Strung with Du Pont 
NYLON” on your new racket. Or specify nylon for your 
next restringing job. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 








Plastics Dept., Room 494-A, Arlington, N. J. 
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ANOTHER EXCITING * (G.. 


ano QUICKIE apventure 








BUT GET THE 
ROPE PRONTO. | 
THIS TREE 
> WON'T HOLD | 
ME LONG! 

















WITH LIGHTNING SPEED, QUICKIE 
GETS THE ROPE OUT OF HIS KNAPSACK, 








LUCKY THING I JUST 
ORANK THAT Rc! 
I'LL SURE NEED 


*R.C.“AND QUICKIE ALWAYS TAKE ALONG 
BEST-TASTING ROVAL CROWN COLA. 
IT’S THEIR FAVORITE FOR QUICK 
ENERGY AND COOL REFRESHMENT. 




















WOW ! WHAT A CLOSE ) (rm WAS... PUFF... MAN, OH MAN, I 


CALL! YOU SAVED My NO-NOTHING ! REALLY NEED THIS | “Uiky BEST-TASTING ROVAL CROWN COLA YOURSELF! 
by LIFE, QUICKIE BEST-TASTING IT'S THE ONLY COLA THAT GIVES YOU ALL THREE: 
Rc! (@) COOL REFRESHMENT. (2) TWO FULL GLASSES, Aiea ars 
@) BEST BY TASTE-TEST FLAVOR. f R 


FROM NOW ON, 
. QUICKIE, ALL THE RC 
> YOU CAN ORINK WILL 








ROVay Ry 


4 
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Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Greece—(pp. 6, 7, 8) 
Aims for the Pupil 


1. To gain understanding of the rea- 
sons why people work and live as they 
do in Greece. : 

2. To learn what is meant by “three- 
story farming.” 

3. To learn something about the re- 
lations of Greece with the United 
States. 

4. To see ways in which Greek na- 
tional problems are related to environ- 
ment. 


Procedure 


(a) By means of role playing the 
class will interpret the parts of the va- 
rious workers in Greek industry. 

(b) To make vivid the topographic 
formation of the land and the idea of 
“three story farming” pupils will create 
a diorama. 

(c) As Greek seamen, relaxing at 
the port of Piraeus, a group of pupils 
will discuss the problems of modern 
Greece. 

(d) Research on classical subject 
matter in encyclopedia. 

(e) Map study. 


ROLE PLAYING 


Various members of the class are in- 
vited to play the following roles—cap- 
tain of a caique, cobbler, woman spin- 
ner, village farmer, his son Stavro, 
farmer's wife, miller-priest. 

From notes taken while reading the 
article, the players will build their dia- 
logue, as: 

CAPTAIN OF A CAIQUE: I am Constan- 
tine Pappas, captain of a small cargo- 
carrying sailboat, called a caique. There 
are thousands of long, narrow boats 
like mine, traveling back and forth be- 
tween the islands and the mainland of 
my country, Greece. I come from one 
of the many islands of Greece,—the is- 
land of Kephallenia in the Ionian Sea. 
I often take the voyage from Kephal- 
lenia to Piraeus. My caique passes 
through the Corinth Canal, which links 
the Gulf of Corinth with the Aegean 
Sea. 

CopsLer: I make shoes for all the 
people of the village as my father did 
before me. I cut my shoes from an old 
pattern on the goat skins which the 
villagers bring to me. When the new 
shoes are finished or the old ones 
mended I exchange them for meat, 
flour, and oil. Nails are hard for me to 
get because they are made of iron 





UNITS ON GREECE 


The announcement on page 1-T 
explains the novel treatment given 
our Theme Article this week, af- 
fording readers a preview of the 
way Theme Articles will be pre- 
sented in nine special film study 
issues next year. 

The front cover, the three-page 
theme article (pages 6, 7, 8), and 
the one-page quiz (page 9) form 
one of the two units on Greece in 
this issue. The other unit is the 
‘article, “Greek -Civil War,” on, 
page 10. 

The concepts presented in the 
Theme Article are well within the 
grasp of pupils from the fifth grade 
up. The quiz on page 9 applies 
only to the Theme Article. 

The political concepts in the sec- 
ond unit—the article, “Greek Civil 
War”—may be too advanced for 
pupils below the eighth grade. For 
that reason many teachers may de- 
eide not to assign it for study. The 
Theme Article, being based on the 
geographic principle of land use, 
just briefly mentions the Greek 
civil war. — 

The quiz “How Am I Doing?” 
on page 9 is confined to the Theme 
Article. The usual Citizenship Quiz 
appears on page 15. 











which we must import. So I use old 
nails over and over again. 

Woman SPINNER: We spin yarn for 
clothes from goats’ wool. We value the 
goat highly because he gives us food 
to eat (milk, cheese, meat) and clothes 
to wear (wool from his hair, and 
leather). 

Vittace Farmer: Most of us who 
own our own land have small plots with 
very poor soil, especially in the moun- 
tain areas. In order to grow enough food 
for our families, we must grow our 
wheat right on the ground, our grapes 
among the wheat, and in the same 
plot, our olive trees that reach up high 
above the ground. In parts of Greece, 
where the soil is somewhat better, we 
grow olives, and grapes for wine and 
raisins. Around Corinth in . central 
Greece are large vineyards where we 
grow a special kind of grape called 
“currants.” The hot dry climate of my 
country is also good for growing citrus 
fruits, like lemons, oranges and grape- 
fruit. 

STAVRO, HIS SON: I go to our village 
school six mornings each week during 


nine months of the year. I study arith- 
metic, Greek grammar, history, geog- 
raphy, and physics. After school I help 
my father with the work in the fields, 
tending the animals, and caring for the 
tools. 

Farmer's Wire: | take care of every- 
thing in the house and our kitchen. I 
milk our goats and from the milk I 
make cheese. We also get meat from 
our little goats. I cook the few vege- 
tablés that my husband can raise in our 
small patch of garden, and I press the 
oil from our own olives. 

Mitter-priest: I will grind your 
grain into flour and say a prayer for 
the bread because I am priest as well as 
miller. 


MAKING A DIORAMA 


Pupils who are adept at handicraft 
will create a diorama to illustrate the 
formation of the land and the picture 
of three-story farming. Three-story 
farming means growing things at three 
different levels. On the ground small 
patches of wheat are planted. Close to, 
but above, the ground grow the grape 
vines. Higher still above the ground 
reach the branches of the olive trees. 


Materials 


cardboard carton 

paints and brushes 

clay and/or newspaper and flour 
paste or papier maché 

sheets of newspaper and cords for 
aprons 


Directions 

(1) Three flaps of carton are cut 
off, leaving one side to extend out on 
the table for the sea and ships. 

(2) Paint outside of the box in a 
selected color. 

(3) If there is sufficient clay, moun- 
tains may be made of this material. 
If not, newspapers should be torn into 
bits, wet with a simple flour paste and 
layer upon layer built up into moun- 
tains on either side of the inside of the 
box. Tableland can be created between 
the mountains and the three-layer farm- 
ing developed in the latter area. Wheat 
stalks can be cut from green crepe 
paper and pasted on the surface of the 
tableland. A quarter-inch space should 
be Teft surrounding the mountains in 
order to fit in a sheet of paper on which 
will be painted the background scenery. 

(4) Pupils with exceptional talent 
will next prepare to paint background 
scenery on a sheet of paper to extend 
around three inner sides of the box. 
After measuring and cutting this paper 








COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: May 4 
Theme Article: Nicaragua 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Nicaragua 
Astronomy Feature: The May Sky 
News Feature: Transportation 
Trends 
May 11 
Theme Article: Colombia 
World Friendship Doll: Colombia 
World Friendship Series: Bib and 
Tuck in Germany 











it should be adjusted into a quarter-inch 
space left between the mountainous 
construction and the sides of the box. 
Then a silhouette outline of the con- 
struction is to be drawn on the paper 
in order that the painting of grapevines 
and olive trees may extend above the 
wheat stalks growinf§’on the tableland 
and the rest of the background of 
mountains, sea, and sky will be painted 
in their proper relative positions. 
The talented pupils, with newspaper 
aprons and prepared paints, will now 
be ready to sketch in and paint the 


background scenery. Above the space | 
for growing wheat they will depict the 
grapevines growing above the ground 
hung with clusters of ripened grapes. 
Above the vines reach the trunks and 
branches of the rows of fruit-laden olive 


trees. Mountains and sky will be 
painted in beyond the trees as also in 
the further reaches of background be- 
hind the outline of the constructed 
mountains. Toward the right and left 
sides of the picture, where the silhou- 
ette of construction descends to the sea, 
a seascape and sky will be needed to 
complete the background. 

(5) In the foreground of the dio- 
rama a donkey path winds down the 
mountain from the tableland above to 
the stretch of seacoast slanting out from 
the rugged rocks of the mountainside. 
(The above is also formed from the 
clay or papier maché.) 

(6) A pupil with a feel for and an 
artistic use of color should be given the 
privilege of painting the mountainous 
construction of clay or papier maché as 
soon as it is dry. 

(7) A blue sea is to be painted out 
onto the extended flap of the carton 
that was left to lie on the table. This 
may be extended out as far as is de- 
sired by means of painted paper. 

(8) Boys and girls will model little 
clay figures of the farmer and his son 
Stavro, which they will place, one in a 
field of wheat, the other beside an olive 
tree. Others may make a pack-laden 


donkey or two and a driver to be placed 
on the winding pathway to the sea- 
coast. Others will probably want to 
make little clay caiques and larger sea- 


faring vessels to sail on the wide blue 
sea. / 


DISCUSSION 


Other members of the class may be 
asked to form a group of Greek seamen 
who have discharged the cargoes from 
their caiques onto the docks of the port 
of Piraeus. They are sitting around on 
bales of tobacco, barrels of fish, and 
boxes of currants discussing the affairs 
of the day. Their dialogue might run 
as follows— 


“For nine long years there has been 
no peace in Greece.” 

“Guerrilla bands hid out in the moun- 
tains where they were hard to find.” 

“Greece was freed by the Allies in 
1944.” 

“In October, 1944, British troops 
landed to help wipe out the last of the 
Germans.” 


“In September of 1946 the Greek 
people voted in favor of a kingdom 
once more.” 

“When the king returned a violent 
civil war broke out.” 


“The rebels, Communists and non- 
Communists as well, say that the Greek 
government is not truly a government 
of the people.” 

“On March 12, 1947, President Tru- 
man said the U. S. would help Greece. 
He said our government would heip 
any country fight communism whenever 
it could. This was called the Truman 
Doctrine.” 


RESEARCH 


Assignments may be made for pupils 
to look up classical references in an 
encyclopedia, as Acropolis, Parthenon, 
Pericles, Plato, Aristotle, City States, 
etc. It is important to note that Pericles 
was a friend of the people and the first 
champion of democracy. 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 


The Spring Semester Review 
Test, containing objective and 
visual quizzes for readers of Junior 
Scholastic, will be delivered as part 
of the May 11 issue. The tests will 
be based on material and events 
covered in Junior Scholastic since 
the February 2, 1949, issue. The 
test will occupy the middle four 
pages of the magazine, which may 
be easily removed, or teachers may 
hold up the distribution of the 
issue until they are ready to give 
the test. 





MAP STUDY 


The pupils will be asked to note the 
many seas that surround the Greek pen- 
insula. They are to notice Greece’s near- 
ness to the Suez Canal, which has been 
a most important avenue of travel for 
all the nations. Her nearness to the 
Middle East makes Greece an impor- 
tant country to the greater nations be- 
cause of the rivalry for the oil wealth 
of that area. Pupils will observe that 
Greece is in a key position in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. About how many islands are scat- 
tered in the seas surrounding the Greek 
mainland? (About 500) 

2. Name three of the four seas near 
the Greek mainland. (Aegean, Ionian, 
Adriatic, Mediterranean) 

3. What materials for clothing do 
the Greeks get from their goats? (Wool 
and leather) 

4. Into how many zones was Ger- 
many divided after World War II? 
(Four) 

5. Why did the British continue their 
“dim-out” after the end of World War 
II? (To save electricity for homes and 
factories ) 

6. What countries are the Big Four? 
(The U. S., Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia) 

7. How old is. the corn recently 
found by scientists in New Mexico? 
(About 4,000 years old) 

8. What is a scientist called who 
studies plants and flowers? (A botanist) 

9. Who invited the 32 Dutch farm- 
ers to study farming methods in the 
U. S.? (Marshall Plan officials) 

10. What is the name of the farm- 
ing system in which products are grown 
on three different levels? (Three-story 
farming) 











Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 14 


ACROSS: 1-valise; 7-Richmond; 9-sore: 
10-D. D. T.; 1l-lag; 12-unit; 14-shin; 18-gone 
19-donor: 21-skins; 23-acre; 24-east; 25-rife 
26-Sol; 27-pre; 30-cols.; 3l-aardvark; 34- 
groans. ? 

DOWN: 1-Virginia; 2-ace; 3-1. h.; 4-I'm. 
5-sod; 6-end; 7-Roanoke; 8-D. T.; 9-slugs. 
13-tens; 14-S. D.; 15-hoar; 16-incisors; 17- 
Norfolk; 20-Reels; 22-st.; 27-Pa.; 26-rag. 
29-err; 30-can; 32-do; 33-Va. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 


1. GREECE: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T 

2. NEWS CLUES: l-a; 2-b; 3-c. 

3. NATURE IN THE NEWS: 1-d; 2-a; 3-> 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Russia 
2-Canada. 


Answers to How Am | Doing? page 9 
1. HOW DOES GREECE SHAPE UP? C is 


correct. 

2. GREEKS HAVE A WORD FOR IT: !- 
caiques; 2-currants; 3-Acropolis. 
ox > reamed COLUMNS; 1-e; 2-c; 3-a. 
4. GLORY OF GREECE: 1-c; 2-a; 3-a; 4-: 


5. GREEK ALBUM: 1-wheat or grain; 2- 
Athena. 





